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MISS MASTERMAM’S DISCOVERT. 


CHAPTER I. 

M ISS PHOEBE MASTERMAN was a 
spinster over whose head some fifty 
summers had flown, with, it may be pre¬ 
sumed, incredible swiftness to herself. She 
was very comfortable situated with regard to 
this world’s goods, having inherited ample 
means from her father, a native of Durham, 
who had made a considerable fortune as a 
coal-merchant. At the time of her father’s 
death, she was thirty-five; and as she had 
no near relative in whom to interest herself, 
Bhe established an Orphanage for twelve 
girls at Bradborough, a market-town in the 
north of England, within two miles of the 
coast. Brought up in the strictest confor¬ 
mity with Miss Masterman’s peculiar views, 
dressed with the most rigid simplicity, fed 
on the plainest fare, taught to look upon the 
mildest forms of recreation as vanity and 
vexation of spirit, these fortunate orphans, 
one would think, could hardly fail to become 
virtuous and happy; yet, inconceivable as it 


may appear, there were legends that orphans 
had been seen with red eyes and counte¬ 
nances expressive of anything but content; 
there was even a dark rumor to the effect 
that one of them had been heard to declare 
that if she only had the opportunity she 
would gladly commit a crime, that she might 
be sent to prison, and, so escape from the 
thraldom of Miss MastermanI 
But even this ingratitude and depravity 
paled before that of the Rev. Shanghan 
Lambe, incumbent of the little church of 
St. Mary’s. Now, Miss Maslerman had 
built that church for the good of the district, 
and the living was in her own gift. Yet 
Mr. Lambe, entirely ignoring the latter 
fact, had had the hardihood to baptise an 
orphan in Miss Masterman’s absence with¬ 
out previously obtaining the permission of 
that lady; upon which the indignant lady 
declared that unless he promised not to in¬ 
terfere with her orphans, she would with¬ 
draw all her subscriptions and leave him to 
find his own income. Nor was this all. 
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There were other reasons to make Mr. 
Lambe pause before quarrelling with Miss 
Masterman. Before he was appointed to 
St. Mary’s, he had been only a poor curate 
with a stipend of fifty pounds a year, which 
munificent income he had found totally in¬ 
adequate to his wants and those of an aged 
mother who was dependent on him; conse¬ 
quently, he had entered upon his duties at 
Bradborough shackled with small debts to 
the amount of a hundred pounds. 

MiBS Masterman, who made a point of 
inquiring into every one’s affairs, soon be¬ 
came aware of this, and as want of generosity 
was by no means to be numbered among her 
failings, she rightly judged that it would uot 
be reasonable to expect a man to give his 
mind to his work if he were weighed down 
by other cares; so, in an evil hour for him¬ 
self, poor Mr. Lambe accepted from the lady 
a sum of money sufficient to defray his debts 
—a sum for which, as he soon found, he 
would have to pay compound interest in the 
way of blind obedience to Miss Masterman’s 
behests. Not a funeral could be performed, 
not a marriage could be solemnized, not an 
infant could be baptised, without Miss Mas¬ 
terman’s permission; and it was even asserted 
by some that Miss Masterman selected the 
texts for the poor man’s sermons 1 The 
only oasis in his desert was the annual de¬ 
parture of bliss Masterman for change of 
air; then, and then only, did Mr. Lambe 
breathe in peace. For a brief period, he 
felt that he was really master of himself. 
He could sit down and smoke his pipe with¬ 
out fear that his sitting-room door would be 
rudely flung open by an imperious female of 
fierce aspect, who would lecture him on his 
sinful extravagance in the use of tobacco, 
when he couldn’t pay his debts. 

One bright August morniug, Miss Master- 
man was seated at her breakfast table, and 
having concluded her meal, had taken up 
the morning paper and was studying the 
advertisements, holding the paper at arm’s- 
length with an air of grim combativeness, as 
if she were prepared to give battle to any or 
all the advertisers who did not offer exactly 
what she sought. Suddenly, she pounced 
upon the following: A home is offered in 
a Country Rectory by a Rector and his 
family for two or three months to a Single 
Lady needing change of air. House, with 
large grounds, conservatories, pony-carriage, 
beautiful scenery. Address, Rector, Clerical 
Times office.” 


“ That will do,” said Miss Masterman to 
herself; and, with her usual promptitude, 
she sat down then and there and wrote to 
the advertiser, asking particulars as to terms, 
etc. And in due course she received an 
answer so perfectly satisfactory in every 
respect, that the end of the month found 
her comfortably installed in the charming 
rectory of Sunnydale, in the county of 
Hampshire, in the family of the Rev. Stephen 
Draycott, rector of Sunnydale. 

The rector’s family, besides himself and 
his wife, consisted of two sons and two 
daughters, all grown up, with the exception 
of Master Hubert, a boy of ten years old, 
who was endowed with such a remarkable 
fund of animal spirit that he was the terror 
of the neighborhood; and from the first 
moment of Miss Masterman’B arrival, he 
became the special bite noire of that lady. 
With all the other members of the family, 
Miss Masterman was much pleased. The 
rector himself was a polished and dignified 
person, nud by the extreme, if rather 
labored, courtesy of his manners, he en¬ 
deavored to tone down the somewhat ex¬ 
uberant spirits of the rest of the family. 
Mrs. Draycott was a gentle, refined matron, 
with a sweet, though weary face, and was 
simply adored by her husband and children. 
The two daughters, Adela and Magdalen, 
were charming girls, full of fun, and very 
popular with their two brothers, of whom 
the senior, Clive, was aged nineteen. 

To the young people, Miss Masterman’s 
arrival was little short of a calamity; they 
were so much in the habit of freely stating 
their opinions on all subjects without re¬ 
straint, that the presence of a stranger ap¬ 
peared to them an unmitigated bore. It 
was In vain that their mother reminded 
them that the handsome sum paid by Miss 
Masterman for her board would be a very 
desirable addition to the exchequer. At a 
sort of cabinet council held after she retired 
to her room the first night after her arrival, 
Master Hubert expressed, in school-boy 
slang, his conviction that she was a “ ghastly 
old crumpet; ” a nickname which she re¬ 
tained until a servant one day brought in a 
letter which, she said, was addressed to 
“ Miss Pobe Masterman; ” from which mo¬ 
ment, Miss Masterman went by the name of 
“ Pobe ” till the end of her visit—a piece of 
irreverence of which that, lady happily re¬ 
mained quite unconscious. 

By the time Miss Masterman had settled 
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down in her new abode, the principal ladies 
of the parish came to call upon her; and as 
some of them were not only rich but very 
highly connected, Miss Masterman greatly 
appreciated their bind attentions. Among 
them was a Lady O’Leary, an Irish 
widow, with whom Miss Masterman soon 
struck up a great intimacy. Lady O’Leary 
was generally believed to be a person of 
large fortune; but as this supposition was 
based entirely on her own representations 
with regard to property in Ireland, there 
were some sceptical spirits who declined to 
believe in it as an established fact. Lady 
O’Leary shared three furnished rooms with 
a Miss Moone, who lived with her as com¬ 
panion; and it soon became quite and in¬ 
stitution for Miss Masterman to take tea 
with her two or three times a week at least. 
On these occasions, the two ladies—for Miss 
Moone discreetly withdrew when Lady 
O’Leary had visitors—discussed all the 
affairs of the parish, until, by degrees, they 
got upon such thoroughly confidential terms, 
that before long they had parted to each other 
their joint conviction that the general moral 
tone of the parish was lamentably low, and 
that it was doubtless owing in a great meas¬ 
ure to the deplorably frivolous conduct of 
the family at the rectory; for Miss Master- 
man had discovered, to her amazement and 
horror, that the rector not only permitted 
his daughters to read Shabspeare, but even 
gave them direct encouragement to do so. 
Nor was this all; he actually was in the 
habit, once a year, of taking all his children 
up' to London to see the pantomime at Drury 
Lanel 

Among the more frequent visitors aL the 
rectory was a Mrs. Penrose, an exceedingly 
pretty young widow', who had recently taken 
a small house in the village, where she 
lived very quietly with an old servant, who 
appeared greatly attached to her mistress. 
The widow, who was apparently not more 
than five-and-twenty, was a charming bru¬ 
nette, with sparkling black eyes, and hair 
like waves of shining brown satin; and her 
sweet way and animated manners made her 
generally very popular in the village, where 
she visited the poor and assisted the rector 
in various parochial works of charity. Es¬ 
pecially was she a favorite at the rectory, 
not only with Mr. and Mrs. Draycott, but 
with the young people, her presence in the 
family circle invariably giving rise to so 
much hilarity, that even the rector was 


attracted by the general merriment, and 
would leave his study to come and sit with 
his family, and allow himself to join in their 
mirth at Mrs. Penrose’s lively sallies. In¬ 
deed, he had even been heard to declare, in 
Miss Masterman’s hearing, to that lady’s 
unspeakable disgust, that when he was 
fagged and worried with the necessary work 
of the parish, a few minutes of Mrs. Pen¬ 
rose’s cheerful society acted on his mind 
like a tonic. 

Miss Masterman from the first, had 
taken un extraordinary antipathy to Mrs. 
Penrose, who appeared to her to be every¬ 
thing that a widow ought not to bel Her 
bright face and unflagging spirits were a 
constant offence to the elder lady, though 
she had often been told that the late Captain 
Penrose was such a worthless man that his 
early death, brought about eutirely by his 
own excess, could be nothing but an intense 
relief to his young widow, who was now 
enjoying the reaction, after five years of 
married misery. Miss Masterman’s dislike 
to Mrs. Penrose was fully shared by her 
friend Lady O’Leary; and they both agreed 
that the widow was in all probability a de¬ 
signing adventuress, and deplored the in- 
fatuatiou which evidently blinded the rector 
as to her real character, for, as Lady O’Leary 
observed: “Though it was given out that 
Mrs. Penrose was the particular friend of 
Mrs. Draycott, the rector’s partiality was 
obvious! ” 

Miss Masterman had been at Sunnydale 
for six weeks, when one morning she re¬ 
ceived a letter from her housekeeper, in¬ 
forming her that Mr. Lambe had taken upon 
himself to remark that the orphans were 
looking pale and jaded, and that he was 
going to take them all to spend a day at the 
seaside. Miss Masterman, on reading this 
letter, felt most indignant, and at once wrote to 
Mr. Lambe to forbid the proposed excursion; 
and after enumerating the many obligations 
under which she had laid him—not forgetting 
the hundred pounds she had lent him—she 
concluded by expressing her surprise that 
he should presume to interfere with her 
special proidgdes in any way whatever. 

To this Mr. Lambe replied that he was 
“extremely sorry if he had offended Miss 
Masterman; that he had imagined that she 
would be pleased for the orphans to have 
the treat, particularly as some of them looked 
far from well; but that, having promised 
the children, it waB impossible for him to 
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break his word, particularly as he had 
ordered a van for their conveyance and 
made all the necessary arrangements for the 
trip; he therefore trusted that Miss Master- 
man would forgive him if he still kept his 
promise to his little friends.” 

Furious at this unexpected opposition to 
her will, Miss Masterman at once went in 
search of Mrs. Draycott to inform her that 
it was necessary for her to go home for a 
week or ten days on business of importance. 
Finding that Mrs. Draycott was not at home, 
she repaired to the rector’s study, and after 
knocking at the door, and being told to 
enter, she informed Mr. Draycott of her in¬ 
tentions. Saying that she must write home 
at once, she was about to withdraw, when 
Mr. Draycott courteously asked hen V if 
she would not write in the study, to save 
time, as he was just going out. Miss 
Masterman thanked him; and as soon as he 
had gone, sat down and wrote to her house¬ 
keeper to say that she would be home the 
following day without fail. Having finished 
her letter, she was about to leave the room, 
when she observed a note in a lady’s hand¬ 
writing, which had apparently slipped out of 
the blotting-pad on to the floor. She picked 
it up, and was about to return it to its place, 
when the signature, “ Florence Penrose,” 
caught her eye. “ Wbat can that frivolous 
being have to say to the rector ? ” thought 
Miss Masterman; and feeling that her curi¬ 
osity was too strong to be resisted, she un¬ 
folded the note, and read the following 
words:— 

“ My Deae Feiend,— I have just re¬ 
ceived the diamonds, which are exactly 
what 1 wanted. The baby’s cloak and hood 
will do very well. I have now nearly all 
that I require. My only terror is lest our 
secret should be discovered. In great haste. 
“Yours,as ever, Floeence Penbose.” 

“P.S.—I hope you won’t forget to supply 
me with plenty of flowers.” 

Here was a discovery! For a few mo¬ 
ments Miss Masterman sat motionless with 
horror; her head was in a whirl, and she 
had to collect her thoughts before she could 
made up her mind what to do. The first 
definite idea that occurred to her was to 
secure the note; the next was, to show it to 
Lady O’Leary and to discuss with her what 
was to be done. As soon, therefore, as Bhe 
had completed all her arrangements for her 


journey on the morrow, she repaired to her 
friend's lodgings; and after Lady O’Leary 
had fairly exhausted all the expletives 
that even her extensive Irish vocabulary 
could supply, to express her horror and 
detestation of the conduct of the rector and 
Mrs. Penrose, the two ladies laid their heads 
together, and seriously discussed the advis¬ 
ability of writing to the bishop of the diocese 
and sending him the incriminating letter. 
However, they finally decided to do nothing 
before Miss Masterman’s return to Sunny- 
dale; and in the meantime, Lady O’Leary 
undertook to be on the watch, and to keep 
her friend au courant as to what was going 
on in the parish. 

It was late that evening when Miss Mas¬ 
terman returned to the rectory, and by going 
up directly to her room, she avoided meeting 
the rector. The next morning she pleaded 
headache as an excuse for having her break¬ 
fast sent up to her; and did not come down 
until, from her window, she had seen Mr. 
Draycott leave the house, knowing he would 
be away for some hours. He left a polite 
message with his wife, regretting that he 
had not been able to say good-by in person 
to Miss Masterman. 

“ The wily hypocrite! ” thought that lady. 
“ He.little thinks that his guilt is no secret 
to me. But such atrocity shall not go un¬ 
punished! ” 

When she took leave of Mrs. Draycott, 
she astonished that lady by holding her hand 
for some moments as she gazed mournfully 
into her face; then, with a final commiserat¬ 
ing glance, the worthy spinster hurried into 
her fly. As she drove away, she leaned 
forward and waved her hand to the assembled 
family with such effusion, that Mrs. Dray¬ 
cott exclaimed:— 

“ Dear me, I fear I have done Miss Mas¬ 
terman injustice. I had no idea that she 
possessed so much feeling as she showed 
just now. One would really think she was 
going for good, instead of only teu day&! ” 

“No such luck,” cried the irrepressible 
Hubert. “ But, at all events, we have got 
rid of her for a week at least; so now, we’ll 
enjoy ourselves, and forget all about ‘ Pobe ’ 
till she turns up again! ” a resolution which 
the young gentleman did not fail to keep 
most faithfully. 

In the meantime, Miss Masterman was 
busily employed at Bradborough in quelling 
orphans and other myrmidons, and reducing 
things in general to complete subjection to 
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her will; but with regard to Mr. Larabe, Bhe 
found her task more difficult than she ex¬ 
pected. In fact, the worm had turned; and 
on her summoning him to her presence and 
opening the vials of her wrath on his de¬ 
voted head, he calmly but firmly announced 
his intention of sending his resignation to 
his bishop; which took Miss Masterman so 
completely by surprise, that, in her bewil¬ 
derment, she actually asked bim to recon¬ 
sider his decision. But though she even 
went so far as to give her consent to the 
orphans having their coveted treat, Mr. 
Latnbe’s determination was not to be shaken. 

The following week flew swiftly away; a 
good deal of correspondence devolved upon 
Miss Masterman through having to think of 
a successor to Mr. Lambe, and the lady of 
the manor was very much worried. At last, 
however, everything was settled, and Mi83 
Masterman began to think of returning to 
Sunnydale, where, as she felt, fresh anxieties 
and most painful duties awaited her. 

CIIAPTER II. 

S INCE she left the rectory, she had had 
two letters from Lady O’Leary, a pass¬ 
age in the second having made a powerful 
impression upon her: “ Since your depart¬ 
ure, my dear Phcebe, I have had leisure for 
much reflection on the subject of your 
frightful discovery, and after considerable 
cogitation, I have arrived at the conclusion 
that it is certainly your bounden duty to 
acquaint the bishop with the conduct of Mr. 
Draycott, and to do so at once before you 
return to Sunnydale. I should advise you to 
write and inclose that abandoned widow’s 
note. 1 fancy that we are not the only ones 
who are beginning to see through this sanc¬ 
timonious villain of a rector. I observed 
last Sunday that several of the congregation, 
among them Lady Conyers and General 
Scott and his family, who always stay for a 
chat with the Draycolts after service, left 
the church as quickly as possible, as if to 
avoid speaking to any of the family. Mrs. 
Penrose was not at church; no doubt Bhe 
had her reasons for staying away, though I 
heard from Miss Jones that it was given out 
that it was a bad headache that kept her at 
home.” 

From Lady O’Leary’s statement, it was 
not clear if Mrs. Penrose’s headache had 
been publicly announced in church or not; 
and the worthy lady had also omitted to 


mention that it was entirely owing to her 
own hints and innuendoes, industriously 
dropped here and there, accompanied by 
Bignificent looks of unutterable meaning, 
that the mind of the parish was being con¬ 
siderably exercised with grave doubts as to 
Mr. Draycott’s moral character. The letter 
went on to say that invitations had been 
issued for a large evening party at the rec¬ 
tory on the following Thursday. Lady 
O’Leary strongly urged Miss Masterman so 
to time her return as to be present at it, 
adding: “ I intend to go, as I feel it myduty 
to neglect no opportunity of collecting evi¬ 
dence which may serve to deliver our hearths 
and homes from the contaminating presence 
of the shameless Draycott! ” 

On reading this, Miss Masterman con¬ 
sidered that there was no further proof 
of the enormity of the rector’s guilt. An¬ 
other suspicious circumstance was, that she 
had recieved no invitation, and in three days 
the party would take place. She therefore 
felt convinced that the rector, dreading lest 
her keen eye should detect more than would 
be noticed by the shallow members of his 
own family, bad made some excuse to pre¬ 
vent Mrs. Draycott from bidding her to the 
festivity; consequently, resolving to hesitate 
no longer, she sat down and indited the 
following letter:— 

“ To the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of-. 

My Lord,— I venture, as a temporary 
resident in the parish of Sunnydale, to call 
to your lordship’s notice some heinous irreg¬ 
ularities in the conduct of the Rev. Stephen 
Draycott, rector of that parish. I should 
indeed blush to record the details of his 
guilt in any words of mine; but the inclosed 
note, addressed to him by a person who calls 
herself “ Mrs. Penrose,” will, I think, speak 
for itself. The individual whom I allude to 
is, I have every reason to fear, an astute 
adventuress; and should your lordship think 
it worth while to make further inquiries 
respecting her, I have no doubt that sufficient 
evidence will speedily be found to substan¬ 
tiate my statement in every respect—I have 
the honor to be, My Lord, Your Lordship’s 
most obedient humble servant, 

“(Miss) Phcebe Masterman.” 

Miss Masterman next wrote a letter to the 
unconcious Mrs. Draycott, fixing the follow¬ 
ing Friday for her return, at the same time 
fully intending to make some excuse for 
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arriving unexpectedly on Thursday after¬ 
noon instead, so as to be in time for the 
party in the evening. She then sent a few 
lines to Lady O’Leary acquainting her with 
all she bad done; and after seeing her letters 
posted, she congratulated herself on the 
courage and resolution with which she had 
carried out what she believed to be a duty to 
society. 

On Thursday, Miss MaBterman left Brad- 
borough early in the morning, having so 
arranged her journey that she would arrive 
at Sunnydale about six, which, as she calcu¬ 
lated, would give her time to unpack and 
dress for the evening. But, by an unfort¬ 
unate chance, it happened that as the train 
by which she traveled during the first part 
of her journey was delayed, it would be 
quite impossible to be at the rectory much 
before eleven o’clock P.M. Even Miss 
Masterman felt that that would be too late 
an hour at which to arrive unexpectedly; so 
she made up her mind that her only course 
would be to go to the village inn for the 
night, her one consolation being, that Lady 
O’Leary would be sure to give her a full and 
particular account of all that occured at the 
rectory. 

The alteration in her arrangements was 
most annoying to Miss Masterman, who, 
like many other rich people, if she made a 
plan, expected, as a matter of course, that it 
should be rigidly adhered to. During four 
hours which she had to wait at a junction, 
she sat and brooded over her grievances, 
waxing more and more grim as she did so. 
To add to her irritation, the rain began to 
come down in torrents; and the cold and 
draughty station was made additionally com¬ 
fortless by the damp air which came in 
through every door apd window, and pene¬ 
trated to every bone in Miss Masterman’s 
body. 

At length, however, the dreary journey 
came to an end; and on reaching her desti¬ 
nation, she took a fly, and ordered the man. to 
drive her to the only decent inn that Sunny¬ 
dale could boast. By this time it waB past 
eleven o’clock. The rain had ceased, and 
the moon was shining brightly, throwing 
streams of silvery light on all around, and 
bringing every object into unusual promi¬ 
nence. In order to reach the inn, it was 
ueces&aty to pass Pern Lodge, the pretty 
cottage residence of Mrs. Penrose. Fancy¬ 
ing she heard voices, Miss Masterman leaned 
forward and looked out of the window. 


What was her horror and amazement to see 
Mr. Draycott gallantly escorting Mrs. Pen¬ 
rose to her door! There was no mistaking 
the rector’s tall figure and dignified deport¬ 
ment. But the widow I Dressed in what 
appeared to be an elegant costume, her bare 
arms and neck, plainly visible through her 
black lace shawl, were gleaming with dia¬ 
monds! But even this was not all! The 
bright moonlight falling on her upturned 
face as she smiled upon Mr. Draycott, plainly 
revealed powder and rouge 1 Slowly the pair 
advanced towards the house, and as a turn 
in the road hid them from sight, Mr. Dray¬ 
cott was bending over his companion, appar¬ 
ently engaged in earnest conversation. 

Miss Masterman sank back in the fly in 
the greatest agitation. Her worst suspicions 
were now coufirmedi and by the time she 
arrived at the inn, she felt fairly exhausted 
with excitement. Mis3 Masterman at once 
requested to be shown to her room; and 
during the greater part of the night she lay 
awake, thinking over the startling discoveries 
she had made and their probable results. 
On one point she had quite made up her 
mind—that nothing would induce her to 
remain any longer under the Bame roof with 
the rector. So she arranged with the host : 
ess of the “ Sunnydale Arras ” that she 
would stay there for a week—to await events. 
At au early hour she called upon Lady 
O’Leary; but, to her great disappointment, 
she found that lady confined to her room 
with such a severe attack of gout, that she 
had been unable to be present at the rectory 
on the previous evening. The invalid lis¬ 
tened with, greedy interest to Miss Master- 
mans revelations, and for the moment she 
forgot the pain she was enduring in the 
delight of hearing about Mrs. Penrose’s 
rouge, and especially the diamonds, which 
were “ confirmation strong ” if any were 
needed, of the words in the fatal letter. On 
her side, Lady O’Leary had little to tell Miss 
Masterman, except that two days ago she 
had seen Magdalene Draycott, who told her 
that they only expected about half the 
number they had asked to the party, as so 
many had refused. The girl had also said 
that her mother was a good deal worried 
about it; from which Lady O’Leary con¬ 
cluded that things were coming to a crisis, 
and that people were beginning to see the 
unpriuoipated Draycott in his true colors. 
The interview between the two ladies ter¬ 
minated; by a paroxysm of agony which 
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seized upon the invalid, and completely 
incapacitated her for further conversation. 

Miss Masterman returned to the inn for 
lunch, and then prepared for her momentous 
"Visit to the rectory; for she had resolved to 
beard the lion in his den, and to denounce 
him in the presence of his family as a hypo¬ 
crite. On arriving at the rectory, she was 
told by the servant who appeared in answer 
to her imperious knock, that the rector was 
at that time engaged with the church¬ 
wardens and others on parish business, and 
Could not be interrupted. 

“ My business will not admit of delay,” 
replied Miss Masterman. “ I must insist 
upon seeing the rector at once.” Then, as 
the servant endeavored to expostulate, “No 
■wordsl” continued the spinster; “conduct 
me to him at once.” 

The servant then led the way, though 
■with evident reluctance, and throwing open 
the drawing-room door, announced Miss 
Masterman. 

Bristling with conscious virtue, her tall 
form drawn up to its fullest height, Bhe 
intrepidly advanced, seeming to breathe out 
threatenings and slaughter in her progress, 
and her whole appearance formidable to the 
last degree. 

The drawing-room was full of people, who 
were seated around the loDg table, at the 
bead of which presided the rector. The two 
church-wardens were seated near him. The 
rest of the party included Mrs. Draycott, 
Xiady Conyers, General Scott, and many of 
the leading residents of Sunnydale, who had 
met to discuss some necessary alterations in 
the hours of the church services. At sight 
of Miss Masterman, a dead silence fell upon 
the assembly. Nothing daunted, she ad¬ 
vanced to Mrs. Draycott, and held out her 
hand;tohersurprise,she was repulsed. She 
was then addressed by the rector, who, rising 
from his chair, said, in dignified accents: 
“ If you wish to speak to me, Miss Master- 
man, I will come to you presently in the 
study. At present, I am engaged, as you 
see, with my frieuds,” 

“ I can perfectly understand your motives 
in wishing to speak to me without witnesses, 
Mr. Draycott,” she replied; “ but you shall 
not escape so easly. What I have to say 
shall be said here, iu the hearing of your 
wife, and of the friends whom you have so 
grossly decieved.” 

“ I spoke for your own sake, madam, not 
mine,” said the rector, as he turned pale 


with anger. “ But since you insist upon it, 
pray, let my friends hear what excuse you 
have to offer for this uncalled-for intrusion.” 

“ I wish to acquaint them with your real 
character,” answered Miss Masterman firmly, 
“ You know that you are an unprincipled 
man and aprofigate.” 

At these adacious words, all the company 
rose to their feet, with the exception of Mr. 
Sheldon, the rector’s church-warden, a young 
and rising solicitor, who—his professional 
instincts instantly on the alert—scented legal 
proceedings, and began quickly and silently 
to take notes of all that passed. The other 
church-warden, Mr. Blare, a little puffy, red¬ 
faced man, with a temper that was the terror 
of all the naughty boys in the parish, after 
vainly trying to express his wrath articu¬ 
lately, sank back into his chair again gasp¬ 
ing and snorting, till his face assumed an 
apoplectic lure that was truly alarming. The 
rest of the assembly loudly expressed their 
indignation at Miss Masterman’s extraordi¬ 
nary allegations; when above the din rang 
out the rector’s clear and penetrating voice. 
“ My friends,” he cried “ will you be seated, 
and listen to me?” Then, as they obeyed 
in silence, he turned to the furious worn an 
before him, and continued: “May I ask. 
Miss Masterman, by what right you ab¬ 
stracted a letter from my study, and then 
took the unwarrantable liberty of sending it 
to the bishop ? ” 

“ I wished to open the bishop’s eyes to 
your real character,” replied Miss Master- 
man. “ I- read that letter by the merest 
accident, and I felt that it was only right 
others should be undeceived as well as 
myself.” 

“ And are you aware,” demanded Mr. 
Draycott sternly, “ that you have rendered 
yourself liable to an action for libel ? ” 

“ Certainly not,” answered Miss Master- 
man, “ for I have only spoken the truth. 
It is of no use to try and bully, Mr. Draycott; 
your character has now been discovered.” 

At this crisis, Miss Masterman was inter¬ 
rupted by an angry snort from Mr. Blare, 
who, after making another futile attempt to 
express himself coherently, subsided into a 
violent fit of coughing, after which, he con¬ 
tented himself with giving vent to a short 
jeering laugh whenever Miss Masterman 
spoke, in a manner that irritated that lady 
almost beyond endurance. 

“Perhaps, before you indulge in any more 
strong language, you will be good enough to 
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listen to a few words'of explanation,” pro¬ 
ceeded the rector. “ The letter which you 
purloined from my study referred merely to 
some theatricals. My wife had written a 
little play in which Mrs. Penrose was to take 
part; the play was to be acted last night at a 
party in this house, which had been pur¬ 
posely kept a secret from you on account of 
your known dislike of all theatrical enter¬ 
tainments. The articles alluded to in Mrs. 
Penrose’s letter to me were required by her 
for the part she was to play. Had you men¬ 
tioned the matter to me or to any member 
of my family, you would have heard the 
truth, and spared yoursef and (us much 
unnecessary pain.” 

“Then,” gasped Miss Masterman, “ when 
I saw you and Mrs. Penrose at eleven 
o’clock last night ”- 

“ I was escorting her home, after her 
kindness in helping us,” replied Mr. Dray- 
cott. Then, as his voice trembled with 
suppressed anger, he continued: “ I have 
been this morning, thanks to your imperti¬ 
nent interference, subjected to a severe 
cross-examination by my bishop; and though 
I trust he is now convinced of the falsehood 
of your allegations, I have been put in a 
most painful position. Owing to you and 
Lady O’Leary—who has not scrupled to 
spread scandalous reports about me in my 
own parish—I have been cut by some of my 
most valued friends; and if I refrain from 
prosecuting you both for libel, it is only on 
condition that you offer a full and ample 
apology for your most wicked andjuncalled- 
for assertions.” 

As Miss Masterman heard these words, 
she felt ready to sink through the ground, 
for she at once saw the folly and wickedness 
of her conduct in its true light. Alisher 
assurance deserted her, and she feebly tried 
to falter out a few words of regret; but the 


rector sternly interrupted her. “That is 
not sufficent, Miss Masterman,” said he. 
“ I must trouble you to write at once to the 
bishop, and also to send a paragraph to the 
local papers, to retract every word that you 
and Lady O’Leary have said against my 
character. Should you, or she, refuse to do 
me this justice, I should immediately com¬ 
mence proceedings against you both.” 

Here the solicitor interposed with: “ I am 
iu a position to warn Miss Masterman that 
should Mr. Draycott determine to institute 
proceedings for libel, the damage in his case 
might be excessive.” 

Baffled, confounded, and for the first time 
in her life completely cowed, Miss Master- 
man looked helplessly around her, and had 
the mortification of seeing Lady Conyers, 
General Scott, those >rich and influential 
members of the congregation, whose friend¬ 
ship she had so sedulously cultivated, turn 
their backs upon her in utter contempt, as 
she passed down the room; even kind Mrs. 
Draycott averted her eyes from her; and her 
equanimity was by no means restored when, 
on reaching the door, she found that it had 
been left partially open, and that the whole 
of the preceding conversation had been 
overheard by Master Hubert, who was now 
turning somersaults in the hall, as Miss 
Masterman more than suspected, in celebra¬ 
tion of her own discomfiture. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that Miss 
Masterman and her friends were only too 
thankful to accept the rector’s terms, and so 
escape the just penalty of their conduct; 
and whenever after this, Miss Masterman 
felt inclined to give too free license to her 
tongue, the rising temptation was instantly 
Bubdued by the recollection of the mischief 
once wrought by that unruly member during 
her summer holiday in the parish of 
Sunnydale. 
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MRS. OCKDYNE’S FRIGHT. 

By Dr Charles H. Campbell. 


W HEN John Ockdyne lny insensible 
from the apoplectic seizure which 
terminated in his death, his wife acted as 
though she was a singularly heartless and 
deceitful woman. Taking advantage of the 
temporary absence of the doctor, who had 
solemnly pronounced that a fatal issue of 
the sick man’s malady was, humanly speak¬ 
ing, inevitable, Mrs. Ockdyne possessed 
herself of her husband’s keys, and crept 
down to his study, where she unlocked a 
drawer in his escritoire, and took from it a 
bundle of documents, which she carefully 
concealed about her person. She then re¬ 
turned to tne sicK-room, replaced tne Keys 
with a trembling hand beneath the pillow on 
which the dying man’s head rested, and re¬ 
sumed the anxious and watchful position by 
the bedside which she had occupied for 
many hours previously. But she looked so 
pale and agitated that the doctor, who made 
his appearance a minute afterward, accom¬ 
panied by his assistants, glanced keenly at 
her, and said, in a peremptory tone:— 

“Yon must really obey my directions. 
Please go to your room and rest, and take 
some refreshment. Your husband may re¬ 
main in bis present state for hours, and you 
are already much over-wrought and fatigued. 
If the slightest symptom of a change occurs, 
you shall be sent for instantly.” 

“I would rather remain,” said Mrs. Ock¬ 
dyne, with decision. 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders irri¬ 
tably, and turned his attention to the patient, 
whose labored and stentorian breathing 
rendered inaudible the whispered consulta¬ 
tion between the medical men. This was 
interrupted by the entrance of Thomas Ock¬ 
dyne, the younger brother and partner of 
the invalid, a tall, stern, elderly, unsympa¬ 
thetic-looking individual, with cold, steel- 
blue eyes, which, after a quick glance at the 
unconscious form upon the bed, he directed 
with suspicious scrutiny upon the pale face of 
his sister-in-law, as she advanced to greet him. 

“ How long has he been like this ? ” he 
inquired, abruptly. 

11 Since midnight,” said answered. 

“ Why did you not send for me before ? ” 
he demanded, in a harsh, unpleasant voice. 


“ I sent for you as soon as Doctor Thorn 
pronounced the case to be hopeless,” said 
Mrs. Ockdyne. 

Mrs. Ockdyne evidently resented the 
cross-examination for some weighty reasons, 
and her handsome features hardened while 
her brother-in-law wa3 speaking. Thomas 
Ockdyne, whether consciously or otherwise, 
evaded her glance, and his cold, blue eyes 
ranged round the apartment with a look of 
cunning suspicion. 

“Come, Mrs. Ockdyne,” said the doctor, 
removing his fingers from the sick man’s 
pulse, “now that your brother-in-law has 
arrived, you need have no hesitation about 
going to your room. We will remain here, 
and I will remember my promise.” 

Either yielding to the doctor’s persuasion, 
or in consequence of the uneasiness and 
aversion which the presence of her brother- 
in-law evidently caused her, Mrs. Ockdyne 
no longer persisted in her objection, but 
rose from her chair without a word, and left 
the room with an air of suppressed agitation. 
Walking quickly along the passage and down 
the staircase, she entered a small sitting- 
room on the half-landing, and having closed 
and locked the door behind her, she fell in 
an almost fainting condition upon the 
nearest sofa. 

Yery different was now the aspect of 
Mrs. Ockdyne from that of the proud, cold, 
self-constrained woman of a moment ago. 
All her energy and spirit seemed to have 
deserted her, and she looked the picture of 
helpless misery and apprehension. The 
hard lines about her face had disappeared, 
leaving a character of weakness, irresolution, 
and even feebleness. Her features were no 
longer handsome, but rather showed the re¬ 
mains of a soft, tender, girlish kind of 
beauty, half obliterated by a-life of hardship 
and unhappiness. She presented, in fact a 
glimpse of her true self; the Mary Banner- 
man who had married John Ockdyne ten 
years ago; a woman designed by nature to 
be a gentle, tender, loving wife and mother, 
but transformed by harshness and tyranny 
into the semblance of a strangely dissimilar 
character. 

Ten years ago! It seemed a century, 
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And yet it was, in fact, less than ten years 
since that fatal day when her husband’s 
rough kindness—for it would be profane to 
dignify his selfish affection for her by the 
name of love—was turned into relentless 
distrust and tyranny. The visible cause of 
this transformation she now held in her agi¬ 
tated hand—a bundle of letters written in 
ink which was now faded. Alas! if they had 
been written with her hearts blood she would 
have suffered less. 

There is no occasion to rake up the details 
of her unfortunate flirtation with Allan Gra¬ 
ham. It waB not generally supposed to be 
of a serious nature by those who knew of it 
at the time. A weak, giddy, thoughless 
girl, married against her will, to a man 
twenty years her senior; a young soldier- 
love of former days, culpably reckless of a 
woman’s reputation, but meaning, perhaps, 
no harm; a fiercely jealous husband* of a 
disposition cruel and vindictive—common 
ingredients are these, in blighted lives and 
domestic misery; and as Mrs. Ockdyne’s 
Btory continues nothing novel or entertain¬ 
ing, we will pass it over lightly—as the 
world did, for a wonder—without imputing 
blame to any one. 

John Ockdyne, however, neither forgot 
nor forgave. His brother Thomas, whether 
from basely selfish motives, or from real 
suspicion bred of the proneness of some 
contemptible minds to disbelieve in inno¬ 
cence, helped to keep alive this resentment. 
He did not separate from his wife; indeed, 
he had no evidence to justify an extreme 
course. But he gave rein to his harsh, over¬ 
bearing suspicious nature; he crushed and 
humbled to the earth the unhappy woman 
whom he had sworn to love and cherish. 
He thought himself justified, perhaps, in 
makiug her repent bitterly of her indiscre¬ 
tion, and, perhaps, it may in charily be 
doubted whether his vulgar, coarse-grained 
temperament enabled him to realize the full 
extent of the suffering he inflicted. He 
kept Allan Graham’s letters, and in savage 
moments produced them and taunt her with 
them. He held them in terrorism over her 
—threatening to show them, even; though 
his wife; cowed as she was, could never 
believe him capable of this baseness. Still, 
the very fact of these compromising docu¬ 
ments continuing in existence had always 
haunted Mrs. Ockdyne with an uneasy feel¬ 
ing of insecurity, and Bhe had appealed in 
vain to her husband to destroy them. 


Without more ado, she stirred the fire into 
a blaze and thrust the packet of letters into 
it. Words would fail to describe the blessed 
sensation of unspeakable relief with which 
she beheld the fatal papers ignite and slowly 
burn and smoulder away into a shapeless 
mass of tinder. But she was not allowed 
time to completely recover her composure, 
for barely had the flame died down when 
see was startled by a knock at the door. 
Instantly apprehending a message relating 
to her husband, she rose at once and turned 
the key back in the lock; but before she 
could graBp the handle the door was opened 
from without, and her brother-in-law stepped 
nimbly into the room. 

“ What is the matter ? ” inquired Mrs. 
Ockdyne, in alarm and confusion. 

“ Your husband is worse,” said Thomas 
Ockdyne, with a comprehensive look around 
the room as he spoke. 

“ Worse! ” exclaimed Mrs. Ockdyne. 

“ Yes; another seizure.” 

Mrs. Ockdyne rushed past without giving 
another thought to her room or to her own 
affairs. Had she done so, she would have 
allowed him to precede her, for in the single 
instant that he lingered on the threshold of 
her room, he unhappily caught sight of the 
charred embers in the fireplace. Not a 
word did he utter, however, but followed 
Bilently to his brother’s bedside. 

The seizure which Thomas Ockdyne came 
to report turned out to be the last flicker of 
John Ockdyne’s life. A few minutes later 
he had expired. 

Mrs. Ockdyne left the chamber of death 
with that awe-stricken and chastened feeling 
which the last earthly scene never fails to 
impact, and when, later in the day, she went 
down-stairs to give some orders to her ser¬ 
vants, she learned that Thomas Ockdyne 
had just left, after taking possession of the 
dead man’s keys, and thoroughly over-haul¬ 
ing the dead man’s papers. Seals had been 
placed upon her husband’s desk and escri¬ 
toire, upon the plate chest, and even, as she 
was inflamed, upon the door of the wine- 
cellar. Mrs. Ockdyne experienced some 
natural indignation at these proceedings, 
considering that her husband had ceased to 
breathe but a few hours previously. The 
news, however, affected her chiefly and prov¬ 
ing what a wise precaution she had taken in 
securing those fatal letters—now happily no 
more; a fact which rendered her completely 
indifferent to Thomas Ockdyne’s proceedings. 
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There wa9 a curious deference in the tones 
of the servants when they mentioned the 
name and stated the orders given by her 
brother-in-law, and a marked mystery in 
their manner toward herself, which puzzled 
Mrs. Ockdyne, though she forbore to make 
any remark on the subject. But she con¬ 
cluded from these signs that it had gone 
forth that Thomas Ockdyne was his brother’s 
heir, and that she herself was, so to speak, 
deposed. Her brother-in-law’s bearing to¬ 
ward her, however, during the interval be- 
before the funeral did not entirely bear out 
this idea. It was true that he took posses¬ 
sion of bis brother’s valuables, and assumed 
a control over the household which Mrs. 
Ockdyne did not care to dispute. But 
while treating the poor lady with the 
eeantest courtesy, he Beemed to regard her 
with a sort of jealous suspicion, which ap¬ 
peared quite unaccountable. The result 
was, that although Mrs. Ockdyne tried to 
take comfort from the reflection that he was 
powerless to harm her in any way, she was 
seized with a vague and uncomfortable pre¬ 
sentiment of evil that she could not shake 
off. 

Thomas Ockdyne did not let fall a single 
word about the contents of his brother’s will 
to his sister-in-law before the funeral, and 
as he seemed desirous to avoid the subject 
Mrs. Ockdyne forbore to question him. But 
on the afternoon of the day when the fun¬ 
eral took place, he grimly requested her, 
when the other members had left the house, 
to step into the study to hear the will read. 
This she accordingly did, more because she 
thought it was expected of her than from 
any pressing desire for information, when 
she found her brother-in-law in company 
with a sharp-featured, red-whiskered little 
man, whom he briefly introduced to her as 
Mr. Bogle, the solicitor who had prepared 
the will. 

As soon as Mrs. Ockdyne had seated her¬ 
self Mr. Bogle produced from his pocket a 
somewhat torn and dilapidated looking doc¬ 
ument, from which he proceeded to read in 
a brisk, high-toned voice. The will of the 
deceased, which was dated some years back, 
may be briefly summarized as follows: The 
widow took only a legacy of £2,000 and cer¬ 
tain furniture, and the bulk of the testator’B 
property went to his brother Thomas, who 
was appointed sole executor. 

“It is what I expected,” said Mrs. Ock¬ 
dyne, quietly, when the lawyer had finished, 


imagining, from the way that he and her 
brother-in-law stared at her, that she was 
expected to say something. 

“No doubt, madam, it is what you ex- 
expected,” said Mr. Bogle, briskly, as he 
folded the document. “ And now if you 
kindly hand me the original? ” 

“The original will, do you mean?” in¬ 
quired Mrs. Ockdyne, innocently. “ Is that 
not it?” 

“No, madam. This is the draft of the 
will which I prepared for the testator, and 
which I saw him execute,” said Mr. Bogle, 
shaking the document at her impressively. 
“ The testator took away the original, and 
kept it himBeif.” 

“ Why do you suppose that I have the 
will ? ” exclaimed Mrs. Ockdyne, in sur¬ 
prise. 

The lawyer looked slightly embarressed 
at the question, and glanced up at Thomas 
Ockdyne, who had remained standing in 
front of the fireplace during the Beene, 
watching his sister-in-law intently. He 
now came forward and said, slowly and dis¬ 
tinctly:— 

“ Because you took it out of the escritoire 
yonder when my brother was dying.” 

Mrs. Ockdyne half rose from her seat at 
this startling accusation, but dropped back 
into it again, as she realized that the occasion 
referred to was when she abstracted Allan 
Graham’s letters. 

“ I never saw the will, and know nothing 
about it,” was all she could say in her agita¬ 
tion and alarm. 

“Did you burn it, madam, in your room 
that day when I interrupted you with the 
news that your husband’s last moments had 
arrived ? ” said Thomas Ockdyne, leaning 
forward and addressing her in a harsh and 
menacing tone. 

“ I—I—. No, certainly notl ” gasped the 
poor lady, fairly overwhelmed with this 
fresh accusation. 

“ One of the servants can prove that you 
left your husband’s bedside when you 
thought you were unperceived, and came in 
here with your husband’s keys in your 
hand. Another can corroborate my evi¬ 
dence that immediately afterwards you burnt 
a document in the Are in your room. Some 
of the ashes have been collected and will be 
put in evidence,” continued her brother-in- 
law, evidently seeking to convince her of 
the hopelessness of her denial. 

“ The case is quite complete,” added the 
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lawyer, in a self-satisfied tone. “Probate 
will be granted on this draft, upon the 
strength of the evidence—the strong evi¬ 
dence—which we can produce to prove the 
destruction of the original.” 

“ What do you suggest could have been 
my object in destroying the will, supposing 
1 were capable of doing such a thing?” 
inquired Mrs. Ockdyne, recovering her pres¬ 
ence of mind sufficiently to be conscious of 
the necessity of realizing her position. 

“The motive is obvious,” replied Mr. 
Bogle, with a smile. “ If your husband bad 
died intestate, you would have been entitled 
as his widow, roughly speaking to half his 
property instead of 112,000 only.” 

The significance of this reply had a crush¬ 
ing effect upon the poor lady, whose percep¬ 
tions, naturally far from dull, were rendered 
doubly acute by the danger of her position. 
She realized that the very act of proving her 
innocence of the monstrous accusation 
brought against her would reveal the secret 
which she had fondly hoped was now for¬ 
ever buried—the story of her supposed 
shame. If brought to trial, it mattered not 
whether she might be found innocent or 
guilty of the principal charge; in either case 
the miserable story which had wrecked her 
life would be dragged forth and published to 
the world. 

“ Yon doubtless perceive, madam, that 
your attempted fraud will not avail you. 
The destruction of the will is a crime itself, 
which renders you liable, I believe to penal 
servitude,” resumed Thomas Ockdyne, 
glancing at the lawyer. “ I am unwilling, 
however,” he added “ for the sake of my 
brother’s memory, and for the sake of our 
family name, which you have the right to 
bear, that scandal should be caused. If, 
under Mr. Bogie’s' directions, you will sign 
the necessary documents to enable me to 
administer to my brother’s estate and retain 
possession of his property which I am en¬ 
titled to under the terms of his will, I will 
be content to let the matter rest.” 

Having said this Thoma3 Ockdyne re¬ 
sumed his former position upon the hearth¬ 
rug, while the lawyer proceeded to explain 
the details of the proposed arrangement. 
The poor lady’s first impulse was to accept 
the conditious offered, but ihe aeDse of 
justice to herself fortunately restrained 
her. 

“ I will consider your proposal,” she said 
tremulously, “becaue, so far as the money 


is concerned, I am absolutely indifferent. 
But I must have time for reflection.” 

“ How long do you require ? ” said her 
brother-in-law, reluctantly. 

“ A week,” said Mrs. Ockdyne, rising 
with dignity from her place at the table. 

Thomas Ockdyne exchanged glances with 
the lawyer, and seemed on the point of 
remonstrating with her, but apparently he 
changed his mind for he permitted his 
sister-in-law to retire from the room without 
another word. 

As a matter of fact, however, Mrs. Ockdyne 
had already resolved to comply with bis 
demand, sooner, than incur the odium and 
scandal involved in a public trial. It was 
absolutely true, as she had slated, that she 
was indifferent to the pecuniary aspect of 
the question, for she was not an avaricious 
woman, and she possessed a few thousand 
pounds of her own. It was only her proper 
pride and self-respect which had suggested 
to her to take time for consideration. It 
was impossible to doubt, from her brother- 
in-law’s demeanor, that he seriously be¬ 
lieved that she was guilty of the charge he 
brought against her; and this led poor Mrs. 
Ockdyne to wonder uneasily whether she 
could really have destroyed the will. Allan 
Graham’s letters formed a bulky packet, 
and it had certainly not occured to her to 
go through them in order to ascertain that 
there was no other paper tied up with them. 
Her husband’s will was a short document, 
and it would have been characteristic of his 
brutally vindictive disposition if he had 
placed the letters with his will, as a 6ort of 
grim explanation to her of the cause of the 
meagre provision he had made for her. 
This idea, iar-fetched as it might have ap¬ 
peared to her in calmer moments, neverthe¬ 
less tended to strengthen her decision. 

Having arrived at this conclusion, Mra. 
Ockdyne was almost relieved at receiving a 
second visit from her brother-in-law, who 
called later in the evening, to urge her to 
sign the necessary documents, waiving her 
legal claims, without delay. He had brought 
the papera with him, and Mrs. Ockdyne 
could not withstand the temptation of dis¬ 
posing of the whole miserable business 
without the worry of farther harassing reflec¬ 
tions. Thomas Ockdyne’s manner, more¬ 
over, though peremptory and overbearing, 
was nevertheless more conciliatory than it 
had been in the day, and he evinced a desire, 
which poor Mrs. Ockdyne in her trouble 
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appreciated, to spare her feelinga by avoid¬ 
ing any unpleasant allusions. She had 
actually taken her pen for the purpose of 
signing away her interest in her husband’s 
property, when a maid-servant entered the 
room, and rather mysteriously requested her 
to come outside at once. 

Thomas Ockdyne impatiently asked her 
to sign the papers before she left, but his 
sister-in-law, resenting his interference, laid 
the pen aside and rose in response to the 
servant’s summons. Outside the door the 
girl whispered that a gentleman was in the 
dining-room, who would not give his name 
when he heard that she was engaged with 
Mr. Thomas Ockdyne, but desired to speak 
to her forthwith. 

Considerably mystified and vaguely al¬ 
armed, Mrs. Ockdyne proceeded to the 
dining-room, where she found awaiting her 
a queer-looking, rosy-cheeked, gray-haired 
old gentleman, who, advancing toward her 
with a paternal air, held out his hand and 
said his name was Parchment. 

“ X am deeply grieved, my dear madam, 
that owing to absence from town I did not 
hear of your husband’s death till my return 
to-day. His strict injunctions were that 
should he ever be suddenly taken ill, which 
he seemed to apprehend, I was immediately 
to communicate with you. Hearing from 
the servant that you were engaged with 
Mr. Thomas Ockdyne, X thought it advisible 
to ask you to step out and see me,” he added 
confidentially. 

“ May I inquire the object of your visit ? ” 
said Mrs. Ockdyne, staring at him. 

“ Your husband called upon me, my dear 
madam, a few months back on the subject 
of his will. He showed me the will which 
his former solicitor, a Mr. Bogle, had pre¬ 


pared for him, and I told him that it was a 
wicked, cruel, and unjust will,” said the old 
gentleman, stoutly. 

“ Did my husband explain ”—murmured 
Mrs. Ockdyne, with risiug color. 

“ He explained everything, and his expla¬ 
nations did not alter my opinion,” said Mr. 
Parchment, lookiDg at her benevolently. 
“ To make a long story short, I prevailed 
upon him to destroy hiB former will, and to 
make another, which does justice to you, 
his wife, madam.” 

“ And you have this will ? ” exclaimed 
Mrs. Ockdyne, clasping her hands together. 

“ Here, madam, in my bag,” said Mr. 
Parchment. 

“ The fact is,” he added, “ that your 
husband was considerably influenced by his 
brother, and, I think, secretly afraid of him. 
At all events, he asked me to take charge of 
the will and to look after your interests 
when occasion arose.” 

“ I am accused of having destroyed the 
will prepared by Mr. Bogle! ” cried Mrs. 
Ockdyne, almost beside herself with mingled 
thankfulness and emotion. 

“ He destroyed it himself, my dear madam, 
iu my office,” said Mr. Parchment sooth¬ 
ingly. 

“ Thomas Ockdyne has come to-night for 
the purpose of getting me to sign papers 
renouncing all claims to my husband’s 
property. He is in there—in the study,” 
exclaimed the poor lady, hysterically. 

“ Let me have five minutes with him,” 
said Mr. Parchment, briskly, as he moved 
toward the door. “The scoundrel,” he 
added, under his breath. “ Bogle must have 
received my message this afternoon. X ex¬ 
pected something of this kind.” 
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MY FATHER’S WIFE. 


BY MARY J. YIELD. 


D RIP, drip, drip! the rain came pattering 
down on the window-panes—drip, 
drip, drip! Would it never leave off? I 
wondered vaguely. Would it always be so 
dreary ? and should I always feel as wretched 
as I did on that momentous day-, when I 
stood behind the old red curtain in the draw¬ 
ing-room, looking out at the misty landscape, 
and waiting to receive—mv steD-mother? 

Yes; she and my father were to arrive to¬ 
day, and. I was to be introduced to her. 
How I hated herl With all the intensity of 
a, warm, uncontrolled nature, with all the 
jealousy of wounded love. Twenty times 
the previous night, amid my tears, I had 
vowed that I conld never, come what might, 
even tolerate her; twenty times this morn- 
ing, as I had bathed my swollen eyes and 
tried to compose my features, I had reiter¬ 
ated my vow; and now ten minutes, or even 
less, would bring me face to face with her. 
On her alone I concentrated all my thoughts. 
Cffjany father I dared not think, or those re- 
bjeljious tears would rise again. Had not he 
an ,d’ ( I been perfectly inseparable since the 
day, that my dying mother had left me, a 
child of six years old, to bis care ? He had 


taught me all I knew; I had grown up shar¬ 
ing his every thought, his every feeling; for 
years we had struggled hand in hand against 
the bitter poverty that sometimes threatened 
to overwhelm ns, and now she—his wife— 
would step in and take him away from me. 
Oh, it was cruel! it was intolerable! 

I cannot attempt to excuse all the wicked 
thoughts that surged up in my heart since 
the day that I heard that my father was to 
be married again. I was motherless; all my. 
life I had been spoiled, and I was very, very 
miserable. That is all I can plead in my 
defence. 

I now pulled down the blind, in order, to 
darken the room so that my red eyes shonld 
not show. The tassel came off in my hand,' 
and with a bang the blind fell down, dis¬ 
playing a yawning rent in its yellow surface. 
Truly a nice house for a bride to come to I 
At the same moment there was a sound of 
wheels, and I espied, through the afore¬ 
mentioned rent, the railway-fly come,lum¬ 
bering up the weed-grown drive. 

I looked down at my shabby dress, and 
smoothed my hair, longing to hide myself 
somewhere—somewhere so as not to meet 
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my father. I did not mind my step-mother. 
In my—must I call it by its right name ?— 
vulgar pride, I argued that she was only a 
manufacturer’s daughter. To her I felt 
proud of my shabby old dress, of the absence 
of paint on the walls. Were they not all 
tokens of departed glories, when the Lacys 
had impoverished themselves in the Pre¬ 
tender’s cause ? But how meet my father, 
now that he belonged to some one else ? 

“Hell, where are you?” rang out in his 
own bright, cheery tones, recalled me to the 
fact that I must emerge from my hiding- 
place and face them both. Slowly I opened 
the door, and in another minute was in my 
father’s arms, my heart dancing with joy 
and triumph. I was his still. He loved me 
best. I could tell it by his voice, by his 
face, by his manner. I was still the apple 
of his eye. I need not fear my step-mother. 

Hitherto I had not looked at her, hut now 
my father drew me toward her, and very 
courteously, very charmingly, but not lov¬ 
ingly, introduced her to me. She put out a 
small, exquisitely well-gloved hand, and 
took my cold and unwilling one. 

“ I am so glad to know you,” she said, in 
a low soft voice. “ I have heard so much of. 
you from”— And here she stopped and 
looked up at my father. I did not like that 
look. It seemed to me that she, a stranger, 
looked at him as I might have done, as 
though he were her own possession. I an¬ 
swered nothing, hut merely held rigidly aloof 
from the kiss I saw she intended to give 
ine, and suggested there was lunch ready in 
the dining-room. I followed humbly be¬ 
hind. 

, And now came the first act of deposition. 
There were three places laid instead of the 
familiar two, and mine was at the side. 

“ You are nearer to me now, my child,” 
said my father, quickly reading all my feel¬ 
ings. 

It was a wretched, constrained little 
lunch, during which I had plenty of time to 
observe my step-mother. She was very plain. 
I was glad of that. If she had been pretty, 
she might have won me over, for I loved 
beauty; but that sallow skin, that wide 
mouth, that dead-brown hair could never at¬ 
tract me. Her eyes were soft and luminous, 
and her figure was perfect; but what else 
there had been to fascinate my father I 
could not conceive. It made me angry, too, 
Ip hear, him apologizing for the terrible 
shabbiness of the house. 


“ It is very old,” I put in, for the first time 
addressing Mrs. Lacy, with a feeling of in¬ 
effable scorn for the gilded hut mush-room 
beauties she had no doubt enjoyed at her 
own home. My father laughed. 

“ Hell is terribly particular,” he said. “ I 
really thinks she likes worn-out carpets and 
paintless walls. What shall you say, my 
pet,” turning to me, “ when an army of 
painters and upholsterers invade these sa¬ 
cred precincts, and we shall enjoy the lux¬ 
ury of being tidy, not to say smart ? ” 

“ We! ” I gasped, in amazement. “ Why, 
father, we cannot afford it.” 

Lather ■ laughed, and Mrs. Lacy looked 
down on her plate, as though she were 
ashamed of herself; and I felt there was a 
mystery, which I did not understand, and re¬ 
tired into a dignified and sulky silence. 

After lunch, my father bade me pnt on 
my hat and come out with him. 

“ You will want to rest, my dear,” he said 
to his wife, and she quietly acquiesced in 
the arrangement. As I passed through the 
hall, a maid, infinitely better dressed than I 
wa3, was walking up the stairs. Was my 
father mad, that he could indulge his wife in 
these luxuries ? or what was it ? y~ _ 

I walked out by his side in silence, hurt 
and indignant, till he put Jiis hand underpay > 
chin and looked into my face. ' .’. iM; 

“ What is it,.darling? ” he asked.;.“ ^hat 
has upset you ? ” • . V 

“You never had a. secret fronL.mai, be* 
fore,” I burst out, “ and.now I know^P^t. 
ing.” ' V . -.-r' 

He stared. • “ Why, child, there is no^se-. 
cret,” he said; “do you'meaii,about'tift? 
house being done up ? ” 

. “ Ye3 -” : 

“I thought,” he almost.faltered^Kl'h^d 
conveyed to yon.by my letters ihgtT..should 
be much better off now, that.our^misprable 
struggle is to come to an end at.iaslj,.that-T-: 
in fact—you understood Mrs. Lacy ,iB~lias 
—a large fortune.” . .' -’.,V 

I am afraid I looked my horror^" for jnay 
father, my dear father, actually half ajjplbj 
gizedtome. . 

“ You see, Hell, you are growing.up now';" 
it was needful you should have some educa¬ 
tion, and a lady’s, companionship; and J. 
could nowhere have found a wiser or better- 
moth—chaperone for you than j know. Mrs.y 
Lacy will he. She is as good as she is clever,' 
and you must learn to love her,'darlingt’’r 
I only tucked my arm into his. He was 
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still mine, heart and sonl, that was very 
plain; but, ohl the horrible feeling that we 
should be rich and comfortable, and owe it 
all to my despised step-mother. "Worse, 
however, than even this was the thought 
that my father had sunk in my estimation; 
that he to whom I had always so looked up, 
should have done this thing. It was only 
after some years that I understood my father 
had married again for my sake. 

A week after this, a week spent with my 
father by day and in tears by night, we all 
went to Brighton, while one of the best 
London upholsterers and decorators was left 
to work his will on the dear old house. My 
father and Mrs. Lacy had, I found, chosen 
all.the carpets, curtains, and papers during 
their wedding trip, so there was nothing left 
to.be done in that way. I could not get 
over it’, .and I cried as though my heart 
would break the night before I bade adieu 
to my shabby bedroom, never to see its 
faded beauties again. 

I could not quite understand Mrs. Lacy. 
She seemed to leave my father and me to 
each other’s companionship as much as we 
pleased, and she made no further attempts 
to,embrace hie; she was only very gentle in 
manner, and once or twice I found trifling 
wishes I. had expressed fulfilled, without 
fuss,or trouble. Our two old servants, who 
had' nearly" broken their hearts over the 
chang'e;". were quite won over by her man¬ 
ner; and,I could not but, in my secret soul, 
indorse their opinion, that she was “quite 
the lady.” They stayed on in spite of all the 
new. Eetvants that arrived, one as house¬ 
maid and the other as my own personal 
attendant, as I rejected with scorn the idea 
of a lady’s maid..". •“»’ 

At Brighton 1 fqnnd l was to. go through 
the process of being converted into the ordi¬ 
nary nineteenth-century young lady. I had 
singing,.drawing’and music masters; I had 
pretty dresses and a well-made riding-habit, 
all of which made me wretched; and had it 
not been for. my father actually entreating 
me to take advantage of these benefits, I 
could not have brought" myself to accept 
them at the hands of my step-mother. Bor 
every day I grew to dislike her more; not 
for any fault in herself, for I was obliged to 
confess that she was perfectly well-bred, 
and immeasurably my superior in intellect 
and education. She could talk when she 
chose, and talk well; she sang beautifully, 
and she was an omnivorous reader. Yellow 


and blue paper books, in what seemed to me 
all languages, were scattered about her 
room; and she would digest the toughest re¬ 
views and magazines, which mademy father 
yawn. 

“ You are too clever for me, Anne,” he' 
said one day, at the end of an argument. - 
“ I cannot enter the lists with a blue-stock-^ 
ing.” 

She colored scarlet, and a wistful look shot 
over her face; but she said nothing, and I 
felt eminently triumphant. 

After this, I noticed that the yellow and 
blue books were put away, and lighter liter¬ 
ature began to prevail. 

My father was very happy. He and I 
rode together every day; and it almost 
seemed as though our old close relationship 
were to be renewed,, with Mrs. Lacy as a 
convenient supernumerary. Certainly she 
never interfered with us. She had her own 
friends, her carriage, and her books; and I 
had my father, and my studies, which I 
could not help enjoying, although I tried 
hard to prevent myself doing so. 

My step-mother’s brother who happened to 
be in London accepted her invitation, and 
ran down to Brighton- for a few days. My 
father and I were out riding at the time of 
his arrival, so we found the brother and sis? 
ter tete-a-tete over their five o’clock tea when 
we came in. 

“ You see he has arrived,” said Mrs. Lacy; 
turning to my father, as he entered the 
room; and I wa3 surprised at the bright, 
cheery voice, and still more at the dancing 
light in her eyes, and the color in her 
cheeks. 

I bowed silently and rigidly as I was in¬ 
troduced to Mr. Garforth, and sat down at 
the extreme verge of the circle in solitary 
dignity. I had made up my mind that I 
would have nothing to do with my step¬ 
mother’s relations. There was no harm, 
however, in looking to see what Mr. Gar¬ 
forth was like; and I was surprised tq find 
him a very gentlemanlike-looking man, re¬ 
sembling his sister,—with the same mourn¬ 
ful eves, and the same good figure. He and 
my father chatted away pleasantly enough; 
they seemed to have many common friends. 
Mrs. Lacy joined in, and I began to feel 
myself rather out in the cold; so under the 
pretext of taking off my habit, I withdrew. 

Mr. Garforth stayed, with us a week, and 
Mrs. Lacy seemed a different woman. She 
talked and laughed and rode with us, and. 
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under cover of her brother’s protection, dis¬ 
played a sense of fun and merriment I had 
never suspected in her. Still, at times I 
could detect those wistful looks she some¬ 
times cast at my father; but she continued 
as perfectly cold and undemonstrative to 
him as ever, and I hardened myself in the 
idea that she had married him for position, 
as he had married her for money. 

That was a trying week for me; for I had 
determined to hold myself utterly aloof from 
the brother and sister, and, as my father 
seemed to find their talk agreeable, I was 
forced to sit a silent listener only. 

Mrs. Lacy tried to draw me into the con¬ 
versation; but I refused all advances, and 
she.finally left me alone. I could not, how¬ 
ever, close my ears; and being, I am sorry 
to say,'rather a critic by nature, it did not 
escape me, that, in intellect and observa¬ 
tion, my father fell far short of the Gar- 
forths. 

I cannot deny that it was a pleasure to 
me, as I sat silent and moody, to listen to 
their talk; and once, when an argument was 
waxing rather hot, I leaned forward eagerly 
to hear what Mr. Garforth was going to say. 

He happened to look up; and caught my 
eye, and smiled. 

“ Do you, too, take an interest in politics, 
Miss Lacy ? ” he asked. 

“I hate Radicals,” I answered shortly 
and irrelevantly. 

My father looked pained. Mr. Garforth 
did not seem to hear, but Mrs. Lacy—ah! 
how I hated \er—put her hand over her 
mouth to hide a smile, and I knew that I 
had been silly,—not to say unladylike. My 
father gave me almost the first reproof I had 
ever heard from his lips, after breakfast. 

“You should not be so prononcee, my 
darling,” he said; “ it does not suit you. 
Although I myself do not agree in Garforth’s 
political opinions, yet I do not like to hear 
iny-cliild rude.” 

-S : I. had mnch difficulty in keeping back my 
tears' but fell back as usual on my bad tem¬ 
per. 

“ I wonder, father,” I said as I caressed 
him, “you can argue with such people; I 
am sure I would not, red-hot Radicals as 
they are.” 

•“ You are not old enough to understand 
those things yet, dear,” he said. “Philip 
Garforth is neither red-hot nor a Radical; he 
is what is called a Liberal. He means very 
well,” he added with condescension. 


I must confess that when Mr. Garforth 
left, little attention as he had bestowed.'on 
me, I missed him, and so I think did iny 
father. He was heartily tired of Brighton, 
and longed to return to Tawtworth. Once 
or twice now he begged Mrs. Lacy to ac¬ 
company us in our rides, but she always re¬ 
fused and I thought—oh, agony .of jealousy I— 
that he looked disappointed. One day, how¬ 
ever, she seemed on the point of yielding. ■ 

“ 'Would you really like me to ride? ” she 
asked, almost eagerly. 

“ Dray do as you please,” responded my 
father; “ on no account come, if you do not 
like it.” And she did not accompany us. '. 

A fortnight later we returned home, my 
father joyously anticipating the new order of 
things, X equally dreading it; The garden 
looked trim and tidy as we drove up the 
avenue; the house much as usual on the 
outside, the old brickwork still enveloped ini 
ivy, the diamond panes of glass left. Inside 
it was—I was obliged to own it—perfect j 
everything was in character with the old 
house; there were no glaring tints, no, start¬ 
ling effects, but all quiet, almost sombre, 
and toned down. X was quite disappointed 
I could not find fault. “ Well, Nell^said- 
my father, “even you, darling, must.T&S 
satisfied; it is very perfect, is it not ? and all 
Anne’s taste.” It was tke'first time he had 
ever called her Anne to. me.' I. looked'up, 
Anne stood by, flushed and smiling.l'/ll 
thoughtitwas triumph. “ Hiked it better'as 
it was,” I answered, and ascended the stair¬ 
case to find my own bed-room' and sitting- 
room perfect nests of cosey beauty. I sat 
down and sobbed. To owe it all to hermit 
was dreadful I . 

After this began quite a new life for me,' 
who had never known what society, was be¬ 
fore. We invited people, to stay with'us, 
and we visited them in return; we ‘had 
homes and carriages', and I began to make 
friends in the neighborhood,-and to sed 
something of my fellow-creatures. . ..When 
June came round, I could hardly believe my 
ears when my father told me that we were 
actually to go to London for three weeks.; I 
fairly clapped my hands with delight, and 
was very much annoyed that I had done so 
when I perceived that Mm. Lacy looked 
pleased. 

Never did such a complete “ country cous¬ 
in” set foot in the great metropolis as I 
was in those days. I had never seen London 
since I was four years old, and I found my- 
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self quite at the mercy of my step-mother, 
who knew every inch of it, and ■ loved it, 
with all its dirt and smoke. Those three 
weeks were a perfect revelation to me, 
and taught me many a wholesome lesson. I 
learnt, even in that short space of time, that 
there are other things in the world besides 
good birth; I learnt to sound the depths of 
my own profound igorance, to see people I 
despised, honored and distinguished, and 
kbove all I became aware of the infinite in¬ 
significance of the Lacys. . 

Meanwhile, my father and Mrs. Lacy 
seemed to vie with each other as to which 
should give me the most pleasure, and from 
morning to night X lived in a whirl, with 
the pleasing sensation that I was always 
well and.suitably dressed. I was surprised 
to find wtiat a large acquaintance Mrs. Lacy 
possessed. Invitation cards poured into our 
letter-box, mostly from her friends; for my 
fattier, in the days of his poverty, had dropped 
out of sight and mind of his former compan¬ 
ions, and he was too shy and too proud to 
look them up again. Mr. Garforth wa 3 as 
much with ns as his duties as M. P. would 
allow him; and, thanks to him, I had the 
pleasure of listening to an important debate, 
of Seeing polo played, of going to the opera, 
and of joining in many other varied amuse¬ 
ments .of the London season. Still X kept 
him at arm’8 length, and left him entirely to 
the society of his sister. 

The next night, I was to make my deiut 
at my first party. It was at the house of 
one of Mr. Lacy’s friends, and I had been 
very anxious to refuse to go, but my father 
insisted on the invitation being accepted. I 
was t’he more inclined to be sulky because 
tie was not asked, and X was to be chaper¬ 
oned by'my step-mother only. I had made 
npmy njind-I should not dance, as I did not 
care,to be introduced to Mrs. Lacy’s friends, 
and I knew bp one else. I found when X 
got there that Ptiepd not have troubled my¬ 
self; nobody asked me to dance, and I dis¬ 
covered that a London ball-room is excellent 
medicine for country vanity. Mrs. Lacy 
had nof Been to balls for some years before 
her marriage, and knew no dancing men. 

After I had stood silent and mortified 
through four or five dances, X saw a Miss 
Clitheroe come in with her mother, and close 
behind her Mr, Garforth. 

“Tonhere, Philip,” exclaimed my step¬ 
mother, in surprise. “‘Why, what brings 
you here ? ” . 


“ Yourself, of course,” he responded. “I 
am come to look after you.” 

He shook hands with me, and then asked 
his sister to dance the waltz that was going 
on with him. 

“ I cannot,” she said, though she looked 
as if she would have liked to do so. 

“ Pray do not think of me,” I said, with 
my loftiest air. “ I will keep yonr chair for 
yon.” 

“If you will allow me,” said Mr. Gar¬ 
forth, “ Mr. Clitheroe would much like to be 
introduced to you. Miss Lacy.” 

I colored, and felt inclined to refuse, but 
then reflected I might stand there all night, 
and so unwillingly consented to make Mr. 
Clitheroe’s acquaintance. After this I got 
on very well. My hostess brought up sev¬ 
eral men, and introduced them to me, and I 
found myself enjoying it extremely. Xt was 
only toward the end of the evening that Mr. 
Garforth asked me if X had a dance to spare. 
. “I am engaged,” I answered, “till we go 
away,” little thinking it was entirely owing 
to him that I was engaged at all. He de¬ 
parted serene as he had arrived, and it pro¬ 
voked me that I could detect no shadow of 
disappointment on his face. I was vexed 
with myself, though I should have done the 
same thing over again; no! I would have 
nothing to do with my detested step-mother’s 
relations. 

All good things come to an end at last, 
and so did our three weeks in London. We 
returned to Tawtworth, with little of our 
country rust rubbed off, with our ideas 
brightened and polished, and our—or rather 
my—mind expanded. My father was de¬ 
lighted with what he called my success in 
London; several people had admired me to 
him, and I am convinced that secretly he 
thought me the prettiest girl there. 

We soon settled dOwn quietly at Tawt¬ 
worth, resuming our old life; my fattier and 
I always together, Mrs. Lacy with her poor 
people, her flowers, books, and piano. It 
struck me once or twice ttiat she was very 
much altered in these few months.' The 
wistful look had grown into a settled ex¬ 
pression; the brown eyes were very sad. 

Once I was certain I saw them fill with 
tears, when my father, as be often did, put 
his arm round my waist, and drew me to 
him, and kissed me. 

“ My darling,” he said, “ you must never 
marry; what should I do without you ? ” 

When I looked again at Mrs. Lacy, her 
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face wore its usual calm expression, and I 
tried to. believe X had been mistaken, and 
hardened my heart against her, as formerly. 
She had all she wanted, why should she 
seem unhappy ? 

Mr. Garforth came down to us every Sat¬ 
urday till Monday, and I could not hide 
from myself that I looked forward to those 
visits of his far more than I approved. In 
vain I took myself to task; in vain I meas¬ 
ured the descent of the Lacys against the 
insignificance of the Garforths, and made 
myself as distant and disagreeable as I could 
to Mr. Garforth. Saturday still continued a 
red-letter day with me, and those summer 
Sunday evenings inexpressibly delightful. 
We used to spend them after dinner in the 
dim, fragrant garden, when the moon would 
look down on us with her cold, tender light, 
and all my better nature would rise in aspi¬ 
ration for I knew not what. Now and then 
Mrs. Lacy would sing soft, sweet, quiet 
gongs, that made me long to steal away and 
Cry. Sometimes, but rarely, as we paced up 
and down the terrace, we would fall into two 
and two,—my father and his wife, Mr. Gar¬ 
forth and myself; but I never allowed this. 
At the first turn I would twitch at my 
father’s coat, and draw him to myself, and 
leave, Mr. Garforth to his sister. 

We had a very mild, warm September, and 
were from home a great deal, paying visits 
in the country for two or three days at a 
time. 

On pur return from one of these, Mrs. 
Lacy found two letters awaiting her,—one 
from Miss Clitheroe, toJ]tell of her engage¬ 
ment to a certain Captain Curteis; the other 
from Mr. Garforth, announcing himself for 
the next day. Both letters gave me un¬ 
bounded satisfaction, though I hid it under 
the mask of the most profound indifference; 
but my father did not seem at all equally 
well pleased. 

“ Miss Clitheroe going to be married! ” he 
exclaimed. “ Why, I thought you told me 
that Philip was to marry her.” 

“I did hope it at one time,” she answered; 
“ but it seems that Captain Curteis and 
Alice have been engaged for months, only 
her people would not hear of it. Philip is a 
very' great frier® of Captain Curteis, and 
has been his confidant all through; so when 
he and Alice were indulging in--those pro¬ 
longed talks together, which I thought would 
terminate very differently, they were dis¬ 
cussing Captain Curteis and his prospects all 


the time. Philip was bound to secrecy 
hitherto; but, now that the affair has come 
all right, his lips are opened.” 

So that was how it was; and I felt unac¬ 
countably and unreasonably glad. 

I had had a passage at arms with Mrs. 
Lacy the previous week, in which I had 
come off victorious. The son of our rector, 
a boy of about seventeen, had presented me 
with a very large and handsome colley dog. 
To this dog being in the house, and the 
drawing-room, Mrs. Lacy objected; and I 
insisted that it should be. I appealed to my . 
father, who had never refused me anything 
in his life; and he immediately acceded to 
my request. Mrs. Lacy gave in at once, 
nicely and gracefully; and there was no 
more said about it. My colley and I became 
inseparable; and, wherever I went, he went' 
too. ' 

On the twentieth of September,—how well 
I remember the day I—Mr. Garforth amveci; 
and I clad myself in moral buckram, and . 
prepared to act the distantly courteous as 
usual. He aud my father were our shooting- 
nearly every -day, and of an evening we 
either strolled in the garden, or Mrs, Lacy.:, 
sang. I generally took a book, and pre^ 
tended to he immersed in it. 

□One evening—Mr, Garforth was going 
away the next' day—it was excessively hot, 
and we were out on the terrace till half-pest 
ten,. Mr. Garforth the whole time in close 
confabulation with his sister, .1'unusually 
silent with my father. At half-past tehC - 
Mrs. Lacy and I retired to our rooms,, and: 
the two gentlemen walked down to thevil? 
lage for a last cigar. - 

A lamp was burning in my tiny sitting?''; 
room, which adjoined my bedroom, when,\T ' 
went up-stairs, and here my dog strefeheiih 
himself out,'while I passed into the'-bed'-;' 
room, and proceeded to unloose my - hair. 
But I could not rest; I threw the' window- 1 - 
wide open, and leaning half-way out of "it J? 
watched for two red sparks in the distaheei v 
But they were not visible. My head was so •• 
far out' of the window that I could bearveiy 
iiltle that was going on in the house; Ldid • 
seein to have a certain consciousness of d 
slight crash behind me as it were, but X 
heeded it not; I was in the land of day? 
dreams. . ' ; 

With the glorious full moon shedding her 
clear cold rays upon me, I was soaring to 
dangerous regions. At last I grew weary of ; 
watching, and drew in my head, to encoun-- 
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ter a blinding volley of smoke, with which 
the room was so densely filled that I could 
not see the door. Through it, however, I 
tried to make my way, and to my horror per¬ 
ceived little curling tongues of flame advanc¬ 
ing to meet me. The house was on fire. 

This fact I took in at once, and prepared 
to do battle for my life. Desperately I 
strode, or tried to stride, through the smoke 
which filled eyes, mouth, nose, and ears, 
and as I got toward my sitting-room the 
cruel flames in all their fury met my gaze. 
I stumbled horror-stricken over something 
lying across what had been the door, and 
fell senseless on the ground. 

I shall never, never forget that dreadful 
waking, or rather all I woke to. It must 
have been about seven o’clock the next 
morning that I opened my eyes and found 
myself lying in the billiard-room, in an arm¬ 
chair. My dear old maid was near me, my 
father kneeling by my side,—no one else. 
Ltfied to.raise myself, and felt a cruel pain 
all down my arm and back. 

“Am I burnt ?” I asked feebly. “ Where 
are they all ? Is the house burnt ? ” 

“'Every .one.is saved, darling,” said my 
father; “ hut you must keep very, very 
quiet.” ; 

"I murmured something unintelligible in 
reply, and shut my eyes; when I next' 
opened them, to my amazement, father had 
disappeared. The doctor came and attended 
to' my burns, which were comparatively 
slight, and iny maid stayed with me, but my 
fatherdid.not return. I grew restless, and, 
refreshed'with food, insisted on' knowing 
what had happened. I,was too much burnt 
to.-move,'or I'.should have been running 
wjlflly about to see what damage had been 
done. As it- was', I was obliged to be con¬ 
tent With old Maria’s account of the fire, for 
Still'my:fatherdid not return, and I felt 
hurt,beyond- words at his non-appearance.' 
But. when Maria, with exasperating deliber¬ 
ation, commenced her story of the events of 
the'nfght ; before; and told me how the fire 
had begun in. my .sitting-room—from what 
caiise they knew not, as it was completely 
destroyed—I could think ofnothingelse. My 
thoughts flew back to the previous evening, 
when I had heard the crash','as I stood with 
my. head out of the window; and I dimly 
remembered thinking, as I crossed my-Bit- 
ting-rooro, how unsafe it was of the servant 
to put my lamp on a very small three-legged 
table I possessed. 


“ It must have been my lamp, Maria,” I 
exclaimed, “ which was npset somehow, and 
of course the mineral oil was in flames : ‘at 
once; but as the room was empty, I do not 
quite see how that can have been.” " 

“ It was the dog, my dear, depend upon' 
it; he often knocked down the things down-: 
stairs, poor thing.” 

The tone and the words told me that my 
poor colley was dead. 

“ Oh! he did not suffer, I trnst,” I moaned; 
bursting into tears. 

“We think he must have suffocated "at 
once, dear; he was found lying under you.” 

So it was my poor dear old dog I had 
stumbled over. Then again, how had I 
been saved ? 

“Ah, that was your step-mamma, my 
dear,” saidoldMaria; andlgroaned. “She 
fought through the flames, and half dragged,’ 
half carried you out of them till she got to 
the staircase, and there she met Jones. He 
took and carried you in here, and when he' 
came back he found the mistress with her 
brother, quite insensible.” 

“And how is she?—how is she?” I 
cried. 

“ She is very, very bad, dear,” said 'old 
Maria, her eyes full of tears. 

“Then I must, I will go to her,” and I 
tried to rise. It was at this moment nay 
father came into the room. 

“O papa!” I cried, “tell me; it is not 
true, is it ? Anne is not dangerously hurt ?” 

“ I trust she will get better,” he said, so 
gravely, his looks belying his words, that I 
put my head on his shoulder, and wept the 
bitterest tears I had ever shed. Of all in¬ 
tolerable feelings, is there any to equal that 
of remorse ? 

“My darling,” he said, and kissed me; 
“ do not cry like that—you will make yourself 
ill; you are not the only one who have to re¬ 
proach yourself.” ; 

“ Let me see her; let me ask her pardon, 
and tell her how I love her,” I entreated; 
but that might not be at present, and I was 
fain to lie still through those weary houis 
while my father was with Anne. AM if 
Anne had ever wished that any punishment 
might befall me for my conduct to herj'she 
might have been amply satisfied now.' 
Through those long, long iSurs, it seeded 
to me that my mental and bodily anguish 
combined was more than I could bear, and; 
that death would he a welcome release!* 1 -I- 
could not cry any more; I could only torture 
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myself by remembering all the sneering, un¬ 
kind words and acts I had heaped on Mrs. 
.Lacy since her marriage, till I groaned with 
. loathing of myself; and old Maria would 
soothe me with kind, loving words, thinking 
that it was bodily pain. 

Towards five o’clock in the afternoon the 
dear old rector and Mr. Garforth appeared, 
for Anne was at the rectory. I had only to 
look at Mr. Garforth’s face to read the last 
bulletin. It was very stern, white, and set. 

“Anne wishes to .see you,” he said, in 
what sounded a curiously unfeeling voice. 

“ And,” added the rector, “ we have a 
room all ready for you, my poor child, and 
you are to be made comfortable.” 

They carried me between them to the car¬ 
riage, completely wrapped in blankets to ex¬ 
clude all air, and if I had been Anne herself 
Mr. Garforth could not have been more care¬ 
ful of me, though still with the same hard, 
set expression. 

. “ How he hates me! ” I thought, “ and 
rightly, too.” 

I was carried,up to poor Anne’s room, and 
laid on a sofa by the Bide of her bed. My 
father was with her, and she looked so happy; 
but she sent every one away, and stayed 
alone with me. I could not speak; I hardly 
dared look; I could only cry. 

And how good she was! She listened to 
the torrent of self-reproach I poured out . on 
myself without interruption, knowing I 
could not be happy without it, and she spoke 
to me words of comfort, which seemed to 
soothe and heal my wounded spirit. She 
told- me she had always hoped to win my 
: love, and now she was perfectly happy. 

“Promise me that you will get well,” I 
said. 

“ I think, dear,” she answered, with her 
sweet smile, “ that the pain will soon pass 
away.” 

I took the words literally, without fath¬ 
oming their hidden meaning, and felt com¬ 
forted and reassured. I was always in ex¬ 
tremes, and now 1 felt unbounded hope. . 

I do not know how long I stayed with her. 
I only remember that every minute I grew 
calmer and happier, till at last she told me 
one thing that made me turn red and white, 
and hot and cold. 

“ Hell,” she whispered, for she was very 
weak,—“Hell, I want to tell you a secret 
which I hope yon will not mind. I should 
not mention it now, but that I fear to wait. 
My brother, my dear Philip, has lost Ins 


heart to you; and although I ought not to tell 
you, I cannot help asking you not to repulse 
him until you have tried whether you could 
care for him a little. There is no one like 
him,—no one so good, so unselfish; and I 
must plead for him, for he would never 
plead for himself.” 

What could I say ? What could I answer? 
Mr. Garforth like me, whom I thought he 
hated! it was incredible. 

At this juncture, however, my father 
came into the room, and spared me my re¬ 
sponse, for he peremptorily forbade any 
further conversation. I gave Anne one 
long, loving kiss, and with a feeling of 
strange happiness was carried to the-room 
prepared for me, and soon sank into a long, 
dreamless sleep. 

Anne did not die, as she had anticipated. 
She was laid up for months, and her health 
wns seriously impaired by the shock and the' 
injuries she had sustained; but she lived. 
We were all very happy together, in spite .of 
the serious grief of the half-demolition of 
our dear old home, and that of iny step¬ 
mother being a complete invalid. There 
were sufficient rooms for us to live in left¬ 
standing, and those months that Anne spent 
on the sofa were some of the happiest, I 
think, of both our lives. We learnt really to. 
know and love each other, and I could see 
my father’s true affection for "his wife rwith-t 
out experiencing those pangs of jealousy 
that used to make me so miserable. To Say 
that Anne was happy was n6.wordfor.it., ; I 
had no conception of the depth and. waimit^' 
of her feeling for my father. She sxinpjy 
idolized him; and to be in his presence,i^O' 
know that he loved her, was quite enough 
for her. 

And I was glad to think they were, ;to f 
all in all to each other, for every day I was 
becoming more conscious of the secret Anne 
had imparled to me. Day by day the jhar- 
rier I had erected between Mr. Garforth and 
myself gradually broke down, till one.lovely 
morning, standing together in the garden 
looking for violets, he asked me to be his 
wife.' Then, when,May came, and.he took 
ine away to his own home, I was thankful to 
think I left my dear father in such safe ¬ 
keeping,—thankful to think that he had had 
the good BenBe, and!good taste, to choose 
for himself such a wife, and for me such a 
step-mother. 
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PURSUED IN THE NIGHT. 

By ASditon F. Browne. 


TTKING the Bummer of 1864, the United 
State steam transport Mississippi, 
while proceeding on a voyage from New 
York to New Orleans, one beautiful evening 
was ploughing through a quiet sea off the 
•South Carolina coast; and her passengers 
and crew were privileged to enjoy that 
serene beauty of ocean and sky, often ob¬ 
served in this region, where Neptune never 
does anything by halves. Either impelling 
•the winds to whirl out of the south, and lash 
hiB waters into mad cyclones, or to float 
gently from landward, and by their soft 
murmur cause tritonB and other saline peo¬ 
ple to sink in such deep slumber that only 
the long, smooth ground swell, perpetuated 
by their regular breathing, informs us that 
ocean is still a temple of activity. . 

Beside her officers and crew, the good Bbip 
•carried a somewhat mixed company, consist¬ 
ing of veteran soldiers returning from hos¬ 
pital and furlough; recruits going forth for 
the first time to encounter the darigers of 
•camp and field; delegates to the Christian 
Commission; and a few, prisoners, bounty- 
jumpers, and so forth, designed for seclu¬ 
sion in the gloomy precincts of Dry Tor- 
iugas. 


Among the latter was an individual who 
had enlisted over a dozen times; and in 
every case, after receiving the steep bounty 
then being paid, succeeding in gettiug away 
without a single day’s duty. When, just at 
dusk, a steamer’s smoke was observed dead 
astern, this worthy, who for some reason 
was allowed considerable liberty, expressed 
the hope that this vessel might prove a Con¬ 
federate privateer. 

The steamer was hull down, and seemed 
to be exactly on our course, so that nothing 
could be made out regarding her character. 
But, as the Florida had been working havoc 
among merchantmen in that neighborhood, 
it was feared the stranger might prove this 
very craft. So; as no other means of es¬ 
cape appeared, the Mississippi was pushed; 
to her utmost, and very soon attained a 
speed sufficient to carry her safely away 
from any ordinary vessel. 

But after nignt shut in, we could see our 
pursuer’s light shining over the waters from 
far astern; and though her noble engines 
were working under a pressure they had 
never sustained before, the Mississippi could 
not bo made to prevent that bright gleam 
from steadily drawing nearer. And feeling 
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elated at the proBpect of soon falling into 
the power of those who were enemies of the 
Government, now holding him a prisoner, 
our man of numerous bounties indulged in 
considerable unpleasant language, which 
grew louder and more boastful as all hopes 
of running away from the stranger vanished. 

So rapidly had she advanced that with a 
night-glass we could see her dark form 
looming up not more tban half a league off 
our quarter. Then adopting a diagonal 
course toward us, she was in a very little 
whilo only a short distance away; when 
suddenly a clear flame was seen to leap from 
her bow, immediately followed by a sullen 
report, and in a few seconds by a splash in 
the water directly in our course, and only a 
few hundred yards from the bowsprit. 

This performance, as most people know, 
is the nautical way of saying “stop!” and 
as the Mississippi was without heavy guns, 
besides being loaded with practically de¬ 
fenseless people, her captain decided to in¬ 
stantly obey the command. 

In a short space the much-feared man-jof- 
war was alongside, and from her deck in 
ringing toneB, came the question, “ What 
ship is that ? ” 


“United States transport Mississippi,” 
replied our skipper, who then, in a gruff but 
somewhat tremulous voice, shouted back, 
“ And what ship is that ? ” * 

Scarcely a second elap-ed between this 
question and its answer. But to our 
strained faculties it seemed days era the 
same clear voice which first hailed us pro¬ 
nounced the words, “ United States steamer 
R. R. Cuyler.” 

For one moment the glad news conveyed 
by this announcement compelled us to silent 
joy, and then, from every loyal soul on the 
Mississippi, one great huzza went up, which 
was really a prayer of thanksgiving for .our 
deliverance from a dreadful, painful anxiety. 

After a friendly interchange of courtesies, 
and many cheers for the gunboat and her 
crew, the Mississippi resumed her southward 
course, and Mr. Bounty-Snatcher, for his 
insulting talk, of which we had taken little 
notice during the time of danger, was 
adorned with heavy metallic ornaments, and 
was constrained to wear them until landed 
at his spacious, but somewhat dismal, per¬ 
manent residence, on the sun-and-tempest- 
beaten Florida Key. 
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MISS CRIMPLE’S EVIL SPIRIT. 

By Thomas Addison. 

& 


CHAPTER I. 

ISS CRIMPLE was not exactly a 
young woman, neither was she one of 
those undefinable “ middle-aged” creatures 
who perpetually hover on the border-land 
of overripe maturity and downright seuiliiy. 
She was perhaps a trifle over thirty years, 
’old, having reached that significant time of 
life when a constantly increasing feverish 
expectation of finding a man under the bed 
filled the measure of her evening thoughts. 

Miss Crimple had been reared in that 
atmosphere of halt superstition which to this 
day lingers about the abodes of many rural 
NeW-Englanders. Her father, Mr. Atbaliah 
Crimple good old gentleman, though he en¬ 


tertained but little fear of boding owls and 
croaking crows, looked with ill-concealed 
aversion on crowing hens and whistling 
pigs, aud no earthly consideration would 
have induced him to wean his calves or 
butcher his hogs in the wane of the moon. 
He believed emphatically in signs and 
omens, and would no more have looked at a 
new moon over his left Bhoulder, or peeped 
up the chimney when it rained, than he 
would have neglected to blow out the candle 
when he got into bed, or eat bis breakfast 
when he got up in the morning. As for 
ghosts and intermundane spirits generally, 
he placed implicit confidence in their per¬ 
sonality, and, during the howling storms of 
winter, often related from the warm security 
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of his corner by the Are thrilling tales of 
epectral visitations and frightful encounters 
with the denizens of another and by bis 
account infinitely worse world than this. 

It is scarcely to be wondered at then that 
Miss Crimple’8 life and faith had been 
moulded somewhat by ominous influences, 
and that she partook of her respected father’s 
superstitious nature in a degree intensified, 
if anything, by her sex. If upon stepping 
out of the front door in the morning the 
first living object Bhe encountered should 
chance to be a cat, that avenue of exit was 
closed to her for the rest of the day. If 
salt was spilled, a glass broken, a mirror 
smashed, or if the fire went out, some 
dreadful catastrophe was on the eve of hap¬ 
pening, and Mib 3 Crimple’s soul was filled 
with horror and dismay. A hundred things, 
trifling in themselves, determined ^her 
speech, swayed her actions, and constantly 
. kept her on the qvi vive of nervous anticipa¬ 
tion and dark forebodings. 

It must not be imagined that Miss Crim- 
ple confessed, even to her most intimate 
friend, these secret springs of her variable 
emotions. She was far too discreet for 
that. She felt that Bhe was a little behind 
her generation in thought and feeling, but 
not for worlds would she have published 
this acknowledgement. Beside, if the truth 
must be told, Miss Crimple was in love, and 
she had, therefore, every incentive to con¬ 
ceal her pecant peculiarities, and exhibit only 
the endearing virtues of her susceptible age. 

The object of her affections was a sturdy 
smith, Mr. Harvey Jones, a widower of 
forty-five or thereabouts, with two interest¬ 
ing reminders of the departed Mrs. Jones’s 
fructuous devotion in the persons of Miss 
Sally Jones, aged eighteen, and Master 
Thomas Jones, aged fourteen. 

Miss Crimple loved Mr. Jones with vestal 
fervor. He was not aware of this consum¬ 
ing flame, and even had he been it is doubt¬ 
ful he would have treated her tender heart 
with the consideration it deserved. Mr. 
Jones looked upon Miss Crimple as a person 
father obtrusively fond of his off-spring and 
his maiden sister and housekeeper, Miss 
Lydia Jones, but otherwise perfectly harm¬ 
less, a thought of love for her-hever crossed 
his mind. She, being in blissful ignorance 
. of his callous sensibilities, loved on in eager 
hope of future felicity, and continued her 
attentions to the motherless Jones’ with 
undiminiBhed zeal. 


On one, sometimes two evenings of each 
week, Miss Crimple was in the habit of run¬ 
ning in to call on her prospective family, 
Mr. Jones being at home during the even¬ 
ing only), making as an excuse for her fre¬ 
quent visits her ardent desire to learn several 
new kinds of crochet stitches to which Miss 
Lydia alone held the key. Miss Lydia saw 
through her friends little ruse, but with 
mild benignity held her peace, contenting 
herself with the sage observation:— 

“ I kin see how the cat’s a jumpin’; but 
it a’n’t no use, the mouse a’n’t ter be 
ketched.” 

Miss Sallie Jones looked with unfavorable 
eyes upon her solicitous neighbor. She 
had reached that period of life when the 
matrimonial state held out to herself no 
mean allurements, and consequently she 
was quick to discern the ambitious hopes of 
others in the same direction. She felt fully 
cqmpetent to take care of her father until 
sire should find some one to take care of 
herself, and she viewed with jealous anxiety 
another’s endeavor to encroach upon her 
special domain. Miss Crimple’s propitia¬ 
tory" offerings of trinkets and ribbons were 
received, therefore, with proper reserve, and 
her motherly advances repelled with be¬ 
coming dignity. 

Master Thomas Jones, on the contrary, 
gave not a thought to the domestic connm- 
drum perched upon the paternal roof. He 
was of a wildly imaginative and inventive 
turn of mind. His head was crammed with 
speculations upon the probable future utility 
of rusty nails, odd keys, and scraps and 
remnants generally, and so long as Miss 
Crimple kept him on a generous diet of 
seed-cakes and mollasseB candy, humored 
his wjjims, and praised the creations of his 
hand, she was in his vernacular, “ a bully 
old gal,” and that was all, he little dreamed 
she was seeking a more respect-compelling 
relation to him. 

As for Mr. Jones, he regarded the com¬ 
ings and goings of Miss Crimple much the 
same as he would have done the visits of a 
tame cat or dog. He smoked his evening 
pipe serenely under her very nose (and she 
detested pipes,) and went through with 
praiseworthy regularity his customary in¬ 
quiries about her father’s rheumatism, the 
new shotes, and the last calf, to which for¬ 
mula, Miss Crimple, who always had the 
answers cut and dried, replied with charm¬ 
ing sweetness and innumerable blushes, and 
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then became do deeply interested In her 
worsteds that she apparently forgot all 
about Mr. Jones until the clock warned her 
that it was time to take her leave, which 
was finally accomplished, though not with¬ 
out many allusions to the darkneBS of the 
night and her maidenly trepidation at re¬ 
turning alone, and so forth. But Mr. Jones 
declined swallowing these hints. Ho prob¬ 
ably reasoned that if she was afraid of the 
dark Bhe had better stay at home or make 
her calls during daylight, and be positively 
refused to leave his pipe and easy chair to 
play the gallant. So MisB Crimple, who 
had her reasons for calling in the evening, 
was compelled to pursue her homeward way 
without a manly arm to lean upon or a 
manly bosom to echo back her plaintive 
sighs. What comfort she derived from this 
prosaic courtship, she and her virgin pillow 
could alone reveal. Some great, some 
hidden hope must have kept her up and 
held her spirit from the iron shackles of 
despair. 

One evening, just about dusk, Miss 
Crimple emerged from the kitchen door of 
the Crimple homestead with a plate of fresh 
doughnuts in her band, intending as a 
bonne bouche for Master Jones. Daintily 
gathering up her skirts with her disengaged 
hand, Bhe passed through the barnyard into 
the apple-orchard, which, with the addition 
of a large pasture dotted with oaks, was the 
sole obstacle lying between her and Mr. 
Harvey Jones’ dwelling. 

Miss Crimple preferred this cut across lots 
for more reasons than one. In the first 
place, it was shorter; in the second, it con¬ 
cealed her from the prying eyes of curious 
neighbors; and in the third, it permitted a 
calm communion with nature that acted like 
an anaesthetic on her fluttering heart. This 
lonely path had no terrors for her. Long 
acquaintance with every mound and every 
tree in its course had familiarized her mind 
to its solitude, and she heeded it no more 
than the cellar stairs or the garret’s labyrinth. 

MiBB Crimple continued lightly on her 
way until she arrived at the rail fence which 
separated her father’s orchard from Mr. 
Jones’s pasture. Slipping her doughnuts 
under the lowest rail, she made her prepara¬ 
tions to get over the fence. This was 
always a difficult and at the same time deli¬ 
cate undertaking with Miss Crimple. After 
looking intently about aDd above her for 
several moments, she would gather up her 


dress in one hand and clutch tho topmost 
rail with the other. Then stepping up one 
rail at a time, until she reached a “ teeter¬ 
ing” position on the one next the top, 
Bhe would carefully put her left foot over 
the uppermost rail and feel anxiously about 
until it rested securely on the rail below. 
Just here, with a burniug blush, the thought 
would strike her, “ What if any one should 
be looking ? ” and with a little bird-like 
scream she would flutter suddenly down in a 
heap among the weeds and. brambles that 
lined the fence. 

On this evening, Miss Crimple repeated 
her acrobatic feat in precisely the same 
manner, with precisely the same thought 
and result as a hundred times before. She 
shook out her dress, picked up her dough¬ 
nuts, and with the blush still mantling her 
chdbk started in a direct line for Mr. Jones’s 
back-door. 

Half way across the pasture she came to 
an ancient, low-spreading oak, under whose 
leafy boughB Bhe had gathered many an 
acorn in the halcyon days of her childhood. 

She glanced up with reverent reminis¬ 
cence at the hardy old tree. Did something 
stir among its branches ? Ho—yes! some¬ 
thing did rustle the shining leaves in an 
unusual manner. 

Miss Crimple looked up again with bated 
breath and straining eyes. A huge un- 
wieldly shape was clinging to the lowest 
limb,emittingaqueer muffled noise,strangely 
like the breathing of a man staggering under 
Borne heavy load. 

Miss Crimple felt her hair rise with a 
horrible fear, while her palsied limbs refused 
to obey the summons of her will and carry 
her from the spot. 

Suddenly the thing stood upright and 
stretched out a pair of enormous black wings 
with white on the under side. 

Giving a short, shrill yell, it flapped clum¬ 
sily to the earth. 

“ O Lord! Have mercy on me! ” shrieked 
Miss Crimple. And casting asidejthe dough¬ 
nuts, she suddenly regained strength for the 
fence, uttering the most heart-rending cries 
for divine assistance as she flew over the 
ground. 

How she got over that fence;MisB Crimple 
could never distinctly recollect. She re¬ 
membered having her name hurled after her 
amid peals of demoniacal laughter, and the 
thought even crossed her mind that if the 
devil himself knew her by name her case 
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was indeed alarming. Had she taken time 
to glance behind her she might hare seen 
the evil spirit rolling on the sod in the midst 
of her doughnuts in an ecstasy of infernal 
merriment; and a few minutes later Bhe 
might hare seen him quietly fold his fuligi¬ 
nous pinions and set himself to work inves¬ 
tigating the merits of terrestrial food. 

But there was no time to waste in back¬ 
ward glances. On Miss Crimple sped, 
through the orchard, past the barn and out¬ 
buildings, until the kitchen door was gained. 
With haggard face and flying hair she burst 
in upon the affrighted family, and with a deep, 
sepulchral groan sank fainting to the floor. 

Mr. Crimple sprang to his feet, letting fall 
his spectacles with a crash. 

“There, I knew suthin’ tumble was 
agoin’ ter happen,” he said, as he gathered 
the insensible form of his only child in-his 
arms. “ Thet pesky black cat’s been ayowl- 
in’ at the longs for the last ten minnits.” 

chapter n. 

I T took Miss Crimple several days to 
regain her shaken nerves after her 
memorable adventure with the Evil One 
beneath the old oak-tree. A settled melan¬ 
choly seemed to have taken possession of 
her, quenching for the time even her inter¬ 
est for Mr. Jones and his motherless family. 
She had told and retold the story to her 
credulous parent, and had even taken a 
gloomy pleasure in embellishing here and 
there with sundry details of fire and smoke 
and sulphurous smells. Still, she could not 
rid her mind of the awful fact that the dusky 
apparation. had actually called her by name, 
and she racked her brains in vain attempts 
to remember what terrible crime she had 
been guilty of that “ Susan Crimple ” should 
roll so glibly off his flaming tongue. 

All this, while only confirming Mr. Crim- 
ple’s belief in the supernatural, induced him 
to try and lighten the load upon his daugh¬ 
ter’s soul by cheerful allusions to Luther’s 
victory over Beelzebub by meanB of a simple 
horn of ink, and by innumerable quotations 
of scriptural passages wherein the devil is 
reputed to have been exorcised by recourse 
to still simpler means. 

• He succeeded so well in his endeavors 
that on the fourth day following her trying 
ordeal in the pasture, a faint desire* once 
more stirred Miss Crimple’s heart to gaze 
upon the faces of her coveted children. 


It sent a pang through her bosom to think 
that she should never more dare to venture 
out unattended after nightfall; thus losing 
the ever-springing hope, which had formerly 
bnoyed her, that she might at some lime 
experience the unalloyed delight of walking 
home upon the arm of Mr. Jones. 

Even should she go early and stay to tea, 
she felt that the chances were too sorrow¬ 
fully slim of surprising Mr. Jones into es¬ 
cort duty. There was nothing for it but to 
make an afternoon call, and pray for luck in 
catching a glimpse of the smith at his forge 
in passing. 

Accordingly, Miss Crimple donned her 
bonnet and shawl and set forth on her visit 
with loitering steps and depressed spirits. 
At the turn in the road leading to the Jones’ 
house Bhe came npon the smithy, and as 
good fortune would have it there stood the 
grimy smith alone in the doorway, smoking 
his inevitable pipe with his sooty arms 
folded lazilv across his brawny breast. 

When Mr. Jones caught sight of Miss 
Crimple, a slow smile worked its way over 
his smithy features. 

“ Miss Crimplel ” he called, removing his 
pipe for a moment, and putting it back again. 

Miss Crimple looked up with well affected 
surprise at seeing him. 

“Good-day, Mr. Jones.” Bhe Baid, de¬ 
murely. “ I’m goin’ over ter your house a 
rainnit ter see Lyddie ’bout suthin’. I 
s’pose she’s ter hum 1 ” 

“ Oh, yaas, Bhe is alius ter hum, Lyddie 
is. She slicks ter the house like a Bnail ter 
its shell. But can’t yer step over here a 
minnit? I want ter talk t’ yer ’bout a leetle 
matter thet’s been on my mind fer a day or 
two past.” 

“ The Lord be praised, it’s come at lastl ” 
mentally ejaculated Miss Crimple, as she 
crossed the road, and with heaving bosom 
and downcast eyes stood before the smith. 

“ What is it Mr. Jones ? ” she inquired, 
faintly. 

Mr. Jones pulled vigirously at his pipe, 
and looked intently at Miss Crimple, with 
the same slow smile still lurking about his 
eyes. 

“ Wal, yer see, Miss Crimple, it ’s ’bout 
Tom. Thet dratted boy is allers up ter some 
deviltry or ’no'her; a gallivantin’ ’round an’ 
raisin’ Cain ginorally; an’ it beats me clean 
through ter know what ter do with him. 
He ha’n’t been nothin’ Bence his mother 
died,” 
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The smith rapped the ashes out of his 
pipe, wiped his mouth with the back of his 
hand, and leaned heavily against the door. 

“ I’m sure Tom’s a dear, good boy, Mr. 
Jones,” put in MisB Crimple, with an em¬ 
barrassed glance at the smith. “ I feel jest 
like a mother ter him. Seems as if I wanted 
ter be with him all the time, an’ kinder look 
arter him. An’ Sally, too; I think as much 
of her’s ef she was my own. It’s a pity 
them dear children ha’n’t got no mother ter 
tend ’em, a great pity.” 

Miss Crimple sighed deeply, and twisted 
the fringe on her shawl about her fair lingers 
with a very thoughtful face, while her heart 
thumped with anxious anticipation of her 
companion’s next words. 

Mr. Jones changed his position uneasily. 

“ Oh, I a’n’t worried none ’bout ’em,” he 
said, the smile disappearing from his face. 
“ Sal’s old enuff, I guess, ter run her own 
boat; an as fer Tom, I kin lick him iuto 
shape in no time ef he needs it. But it’s so 
duroed hard ter tell when he does need ill 
There a’n’t nothin’ bad ’bout him; it’s on’y 
his blame cussedness, yer know; gittin’ in¬ 
ter mischief faBter’n a woodchuck into his 
hole. They don’t need no mother, I guess; 
’sides, ef they did they wouldn’t git none. 
I ha’n’t got nothin’ ter say agin thedead an’ 
buried, but what I do say is thet one whack 
at matrimony ought to satisfy enny man. 
I’m satisfied, I know, an’ I’m goin’ ter stay 
so. But thet wa’n’t what I was goin’ ter 
say.” Here the smile crept slowly into view 
again. “Yer know Tom was upteronoof 
his didos a day or so ago; perhaps you’ve 
heerd suthin’ about it? ” with a very broad 
smile this time. 

■ “ ’Bout what ? ” inquired Miss Crimple,. 
wearily, the light fading fast from her pale- 
blue eyes. 

She bad met with so many crosses in this 
one last great love of her life, that she now 
felt completely discouraged under the crush¬ 
ing blow the smith bad just dealt her care¬ 
fully erected chateau en Espagne. It seemed 
as if all interest in worldly things had de¬ 
parted from her. 

Mr. Jones chuckled softly to himself. 

“ ’Bout what! ” he repeated, thrusting his 
handB into the capacious pockeis of his 
leathern apron. “'Wal, I sh’d say you 
ought to know ef enny one does. , Wa’n’t 
yer a leetle bit skeered t’other evening ’bout 
seven o’clock or ’long there ? ” 

And Mr. Jones laughed outright. 


“ Skeered 1 Why—I— What do you 
mean, Mr. Jones ? ” said Miss Crimple, sud¬ 
denly forgetting her blighted hopes, and 
turning first very red and then very white. 

“ Why over in the three-acre lot there. 
Didn’t you see suthin’ kinder curious like, 
by the old oak ? ” 

“Why, Mr. Jones I Did you see it too ?” 
inquired Miss Crimple, commencing to 
tremble like an aspen, but withal exceed¬ 
ingly puzzled by the broad grin on the smith. 

“ Lord bless you, nol ” exclaimed Mr. 
Jones, with shaking sides. “ Ef I’d ’a’ seen 
it goin’ through wi’ them capers I’d ’a’ made 
it howl till the angels ’emselves cbuld hev 
heerd the row. I hope yer’II excuse my 
laughin’ so, but I declare ter gracious I cau’t 
help it. O Lordl O Lord! it’s too rich,” 
roared Mr. Jones, the tears fairly streaming 
down his cheeks. “ Don’t yer know what it 
was, Miss Crimple ?” 

Miss Crimple was getting mad. The 
smith seemed to know all about her terrible 
encounter in the pasture, and yet treated 
the matter as if it were the greatest joke in 
life. He was positively indecent in his 
merriment. 

“I don’t know what the horrible.object 
was thet frightened me so, Mr. Jones,” she 
said sternly, a new light dawning in her 
eyes; “but this I do know—ef you’re enny 
kind of a gentleman you’ll tell me what it 
was an’ stop laughin’ about a thing thet may 
be very great fun fer you, but what was an’ 
is a very serious matter ter me. It a’most 
skeered me to death. As it was, it made 
me so sick I couldn’t eat any vittals fer two 
days arter.” 

Mr. Jones had never before heard Miss 
Crimple speak so severely. He tried to 
sober himself—but in vain. He had got to 
laughing, and laugh he must until it was all 
out of him. 

“Itwas him Miss Crimple; Tom, thet’s 
who it was, the blame scamp,” he gasped. 
“You might hev known ’twas him if you’d 
on’y stopped ter think a minnit. His jacket 
waB lyin’ in the grass at your very feet, he 
said. O Lordl I can’t help laughin’ ef I 
die fer’t,” he added apologetically. “ I give 
him oue good whaliu’, Miss Crimple, ef thet 
will do yer enny good. He can’t never wear, 
them same pants again, I’ll bet. O Lotd! 
my side I ” putting both hands over the Sud¬ 
den Btitch, while a comical expression of 
pain struggled for room with tl>.e grin on his 
face. 1 
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“ Do yon meaD ter say thet Thomas Jones 
perp’trated thet dastard outrage on me ? ’’ 
demanded Miss Crimple, recoiling from the 
smith with deepest indignation in her looks. 

“ Yaas, I’ve got ter say it, though I’m 
durned to blazes ef I ain’t sorry ter,” replied 
Mr. Jones, somewhat appalled by the flam¬ 
ing ire of Miss Crimple’s eyes. “ Yer see, 
Miss Crimple, Tom, he got a-readiu’ about 
some feller or other makin’ wings an’ tryin’ 
ter fly; an’ so what should he up an’ do but 
copy the blame fool. He sets his head ter 
work, an’ at last rigs up some kinder light 
wooden frames, an’ tacks a lot of old black 
cambric, or suthin’, over ’em, an* makes 
loops on the under side ter stick his arms 
inter; an’ then the blame leetle idyut thought 
he was a-goin’ terh’ist himself right up ter 
the moon. He got the wings done thet 
very night you see him, an’ went out inter 
the lot ter try ’em all by himself. He’d 
dim up on ter the old oak ter git a start like, 
when he see you git over the fence; an’ 
so he laid low till you came along so as 
ter surprise yer a lettle. Good Lord, he 
didn’t hev no idee you was goin’ ter take on 
so like,blazes when you see him. Ho said 
he yelled arter yer an’ yelled arter yer, but 
it didn’t make no difference; you’d got 
started an’ you was boun’ ter go. The way 
you dim thet fence! he said. O Lordl it 
seemed’s ef I sh’d bust when he told me. 
I couldn’t help laughin’ even when I was 
layin’ it on ter him so’s he could hardly yell 
fast enuff ter keep up wi’ the strokes. I 
couldn’t hev helped it ter save my soul, ’pon 
my word I couldn’t.” Here Mr. Jones was 
overtaken by a fresh access of laughter. 
“0 Lordl O Lordl I can’t help itl” he 
gasped deprecatingly. “ I ain’t laughin’ at 
yon, Miss Crimple; but it does seem too 
gosh-blamed ridickerlus fer ennything! ” 

Miss Crimple could not stand that. Her 
old love for the smith died out as suddenly 
as an April shower, and in its place a malev¬ 
olent haired took possession of her breast. 

“Ridickerlous, is it, Mr. Jones! ” she 
screamed in strident tones, taking a step 


toward him. “ Ridickerlous, is it! Ter 
hev that good-fer-nothin’ brat of a boy 
frighten a poor woman a’most inter fits by 
his mean, sneakin’, cowardly tricks! An’ 
then ter hev his hard-hearted, cold-blooded 
gawk of a father back him up in it by laugh¬ 
in’ fit ter kill himself over it all! Oh, it’s 
very ridickerlous, I should Bay, you white- 
livered sham of a man! Ter think of all I’ve 
done fer your mis’able passel o’ brats, you 
contemptible make-shift! Ter think of the 
presents I’ve made ’em, the way I’ve petted 
’em, how I’ve looked arter ’em; and then, 
ter hev their stupid, terbacca-fuddled parent 
treat me in this way! Oh, you dirty-face 
efBggy, you! Don’t you ever dare, you or 
either of your brats to look me in the face 
agin, or speak ter me. You’re beneath my 
notice, the hull scurvey passel o’ yer. I’ll 
publish your ill-mannered brat of a hoy’s 
vilyunous tricks on unsuspecting women; 
I’ll publish ’em from Dan to Bershebah 
an’ back agin, an’ show him up fer what 
he is; an’ you, too, you grinning wooden- 
head, an’ the hull on yer, see ef I don’t.” 

And Miss Crimple, with a superbly con¬ 
temptuous glance at Mr. Jones, from the 
crown of his head to the soles of his feet, 
walked haughtily back in the direction of 
her house, leaving the grimy smith petrified 
with astonishment, and muttering in a dazed 
way:— 

“ I couldn’t help it, I’m blamed ef I could. 
The Lord knows I couldn’t.” 

As for Mr. Crimple, his wrath on hearing 
this new version of his daughter’s encounter 
with the Devil was frightful to behold. He 
was not so much incensed at the unseemly 
prank of Master JoneB as he was at the ex¬ 
posure of that same prank, which had ruth¬ 
lessly bowled over the most electrifying ex¬ 
ample of supernatural phenomena in all bis 
experience of dsemonology; and he incau¬ 
tiously slew the black cat that had yowled 
forth false prophecy, and nailed her brush 
to the well-sweep as a terrible warning to 
future impostors. 
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